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NEWS OF 


ORD WAVELL’S magnanimous invitation to the various Indian 
L sections to blame him and not themselves for the breakdown of 
the Simla Conference has been taken up with alacrity in both the 
Congress and the Moslem League camps. Mr. Jinnah accuses the 
British, including, of course, the Viceroy, with setting a snare to 
entrap the Moslem League into accepting places on a Council in 
which it would have only a minority representation. Maulana Azad 
is indignant that the refusal of the Moslem League to submit names 
to the Viceroy has not been followed by the announcement that the 
Viceroy would choose a new Council without the League—though 
it had been made clear at the outset of the negotiations that no new 
step would be taken without substantial agreement between Congress 
and League. Those arguments are irrelevant now. The Simla 
Conference has failed completely, Lord Wavell alone—pace Lord 
Wavell—coming out of it with an enhanced reputation. As the 
dust settles, that may prove to be a fact of some importance. For 
the moment jt suits both sides to criticise Lord Wavell as means of 
diverting attention from their own shortcomings, but there is little 
doubt that in fact they feel for him an increased respect. For. a 
period, as the Viceroy says, the situation must remain as it is. The 
Japanese war has to be finished—and Mr. Jawahatlal Nehru has 
displayed his statemanship by announcing that Congress will not 
“tolerate” (whatever that may mean) the return of Dutch, British 
or American imperialism to countries freed from Japan. Whatever 
the immediate future in India, the Cripps offer of 1942, including 
the right of predominantly Moslem provinces to contract out of the 
proposed Indian Union, stands. Congress, which professes, of course, 
itself to represent a United India, is radically opposed to such a 
solution, but after the failure of the Simla Conference attention may 
be turned to such a division more and more. Yet the holding of 
provincial elections, and the resumption of democratic government 
in all the provinces where it is eae might change the whole 
situation for the better. 


France in Transition 


Developments in France have been influenced by an odd co- 
incidence of time. The month of July has become thick-set with 
historical memories and anniversaries for the French people, re- 
calling not only the epic days of 1789 and 1830, but now also 
memories of the crisis of 1940 and the liberation of 1945. Thus 
when General de Gaulle’s proposed Constitution Bill was thrown 
into the forum of public discussion this month, it was destined to 
be caught up in political controversy heavily charged with emotional 


associations. The Government amended the original proposals 


THE WEEK 


just in time for last week-end to become an occasion for great 
political demonstrations in favour of the one possibility which had 
previously been ruled out by the Bill—the election in October 
of a single National Assembly empowered not merely to draft a 
new Constitution, but also to serve as a real Parliament during 
the period of transition, controlling the Head of the State and his 
Ministers. The amended proposals allow for a double referendum 
to be held in October, simultaneously with the general elections. 
This referendum will ask the nation first whether it favours the 
election of a single Constituent Assembly, and, secondly, whether 
it approves of the proposed balance of power between this Assembly 
and the executive. This second question is designed to meet the 
criticisms of the Left and the Resistance groups that for Ministers 
to be responsible only to the head of the Government, and not to the 
Assembly, would mean temporary dictatorship ; and a negative 
majority on this second question would mean popular approval of 
that single sovereign assembly demanded by the Left. General de 
Gaulle’s preference for the revival of the Third Republic in revised 
form was expressed clearly enough in his broadcast on July 12th; 
and the preference of the National Resistance Council and the 
Communists for a fresh start was made equally clear during the 
mass demonstrations in Paris on July 14th. Frenchmen regard it as 
another battle between Girondins and Jacobins ; though, phrased less 
dramatically, it is the difference between men who want to start 
again at 1875, and those who would start at 1871. The Consultative 
Assembly’s State Reform Commission created complications on 
Wednesday by referring the whole question back to the Assembly 
(mainly because it objected to leaving the executive uncontrolled 
for seven months) but this will probably be straightened out. 


Belgium’s Crisis 

King Leopold’s decision last week-end not to abdicate, but not 
to return either, has opened a new phase in the now prolonged 
constitutional and political crisis whch torments liberated Belgium. 
The first consequence is that the Regency continues; and a Bill 
to prolong the Regency has just passed through both the Chamber 
of Representatives and the Senate by the necessary two-thirds 
majority. The second is that the coalition government formed 
under M. Van Acker has collapsed because of the resignation of the 
six Catholic ministers. The reason for the split seems to be 
the constitutional issue raised by King Leopold’s desire for a 
referendum, It is an issue between the essentially parliamentarian 
view of the constitution held by M. Van Acker and the parties of the 
Left, and the view of the King that he can appeal to the people 
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over the heads of Government and Parliament. The King main- 
tains that “the lack of balance which present circumstances have 
brought about between Parliament and the nation does not allow 
me at present to find out what the nation wants.” The parlia- 
mentarians, on the other hand, regard a referendum on the issue 
of abdication as “ not a form of express'on of the national will com- 
patible with a constitutional monarchy and the _ parliamentary 
regime.” So the controversy remains formally on the constitutional 
plane ; but it is fast descending in reality to the plane of party 
politics and even social division. ‘The withdrawal of the Catholic 
Ministers sharpens the issue, and it becomes more openly and 
clearly a battle between the forces of Catholicism and con- 
servatism on one side, radicalism and socialism on the other. The 
Prince Regent remains the only figure around which even a pro- 
visional working compromise can be built. The Bill marks the 
latest compromise, for the Regent remains in office until Parliament 
relieves him of it; but meanwhile the urgent economic recon- 
struction of Belgium has been seriously impeded. 


The Future of Spain 


General Franco has for several months past steered Spain more 
and more definitely towards a restoration of the monarchy. His 
speech at the Falange Council last Tuesday was the latest and most 
definite pronouncement of this policy. Conscious that Falangism 
has still not institutionalised itself sufficiently to survive him, but 
declaring that its spirit must imbue the new institutions, the Caudillo 
seeks to put a law through the Cortes, and get it approved by the 
nation, restoring the traditional monarchy. It is a move designed 
to reconcile three factors which, with the collapse of Fascist 
régimes elsewhere in Europe, are proving increasingly difficult to 
reconcile. They are the desire of General Franco to perpetuate his 
own power and the social régime he has built up; the desire 
of the monarchists and moderate conservatives in Spain to find a 
régime less closely identified with foreign support; and the need 
for Spain to find some modus vivendi in a continent where 
monarchy is tolerated but unadorned military dictatorship dis- 
credited. How far he is likely to succeed depends on many con- 
siderations, some of which are still incalculable. Roman Catholic 
opinion will doubtless lend the scheme support, partly from fear of 
Communism and partly because of the traditional association 
between Catholicism and Monarchy in Spain. Soviet Russia has 
made no secret of her natural hostility to the idea. The democratic 
countries will measure their sympathy by how much reality General 
Franco allows to his recent “democratic reforms,” which include 
a “bill of rights,” and an ambitious Education Bill. Meanwhile 
the Cabinet reshuffle, still in progress at the time of writing, seems 
to indicate a further shift‘of emphasis away from extreme Falangism 
towards a broader basis of more moderate nationalism, con- 
servatism and Catholicism. 


Houses and Marriage 


The housing problem, as was observed here last week, has many 
aspects, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, addressing his 
Diocesan Conference on Monday, performed a very necessary ser- 
vice in dwelling on the moral need for houses that can be homes 
if the two basic institutions in national life, marriage and the family, 
are to be maintained unscathed. They are, of course, not being 
maintained unscathed today. The increase in divorce, and the 
knowledge of the existence of broken marriages far exceeding 
in number those that come before Divorce Court Judges (a subject 
on which the Marriage Guidance Council has compiled some dis- 
quieting statistics), should bring home the urgency of the problem 
and produce in all well-concerned persons a sense of profound 
disquiet. To diagnose an evil is not much use unless a remedy 
can be suggested. One remedy proposed by Dr. Fisher is the 
creation in every town of any size of Advice Bureaux to which 
troubled wives or husbands can bring their difficulties in con- 
fidence. Such centres do exist in some localities, but it is manifest 
that they can only be organised under a great sense of responsi- 
bility; unwise or inexperienced advisers could do much more 
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harm than good, and wisdom and experience are not as widespread 
as could be wished. There is another point touched on by the 
Archbishop, secondary though it may seem. The tendency in 
modern fiction, on the stage and on the films to make light of 
decent marriage and bring it into derision, to harp on “ the eternal 
triangle,” and see in it a source of stupid and superficial mirth, 
has inevitably a demoralising effect. There are many things in our 
national life in which we take just pride. One is our reputation 
for truth and straight dealing in commercial transactions. We 


might rate at least as highly the pledges given in contracting the | 


bond of marriage, and care for a reputation in that sphere no less 
than in the other. War-time marriages, lightly contracted in the 
idea that they can be lightly ended, are a problem in themselves, 
The essential is to foster a right attitude towards marriage in the 
public mind. The question how that can best be done deserves 
the concentrated thought of all persons of public spirit, from 
Archbishops downwards. The Church should lead, but it is not a 
matter for the Church alone. 


Eire and the British Commonwealth 


To the outside spectator Eire’s politics remain truly Irish. 
de Valera, having declared categorically that “Eire is a Republic’ 
(and in 1934 that, “though we are in the British Commonwealth 
today, we are not of jt”), last Monday elaborated in the Dail his 
conception of Eire’s status. “We are an independent republic 
associated as a matter of our external policy with the States of the 
British Commonwealth.” In the sense in which (with the help of 
dictionaries) he defined the word “ republic,” few will quarrel with 
the application of the title not only to Eire, but, indeed, to any other 
of the British Dominions. But the issue now under discussion in 
Eire—and raised long before by Eire’s continued neutrality through- 
out the war—is the more substantial question of how far Eire’s 
foreign policy is in any substantial way “ associate 
British Commonwealth. By the terms of the External Relations 
Act and the constitution of 1937, that association was stated at 
the minimum. The King has no functions in Eire’s internal affairs, 
and externally has only the right to sign the credentials of Eire’s 
diplomatic representatives abroad. Mr. de Valera has, moreover, 
consistently interpreted the association in minimum terms. The 
issue, of constitutional interest and of immense importance for 
Eire’s economic future, is whether co-operation is to become closer 
and wider. But this he evades by the quotation from—of all people, 
Joseph de Maistre—that “in all systems there are relationships 
which it is wiser to leave undefined.” However, Mr. de Valera was 
good enough to concede that Eire might have worse neighbours 
than Britain. 


Mr. 
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The Press as Watchdog 


The important report of Mr. Justice Cohen’s committee on the 
amendment of Company Law is dealt with in our Finance column 
on a later page more fully than is possible here, but there is one 
passage, raising larger questions than those under immediate con- 
sideration, which particularly invites comment. Stress is laid in 
the report on the value of Press criticism of inadequate or mis- 
leading prospectuses, and it is added very pertinently that “ in- 
formed Press comment is, or should be, a deterrent to misleading 
prospectuses, but comment tends to be stifled by fear of pro- 
ceedings for libel.” Any reform, the committee concludes, which 
increases freedom of comment without opening the way to un- 
justified defamation, would be of unquestioned value. This judge- 
ment is of wide application. The Press may reasonably ask whether 
there is sufficient appreciation of the services it renders to the 
public at some risk to itself (for the caprice of juries in libel actions 
is notorious) in training its searchlight on questionable trans- 
actions and practices in many fields. The Royal Commission on 
the Law of Libel appointed before the war has now resumed its 
sittings. It may be hoped that it will succeed in drawing a better 
distinction than the existing law draws between legitimate and 
wholesome comment and indefensible defamation; but the task 
is by no means easy. 
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THREE MEN’S TASK 


EVER in the history of human conference has so much beea 

determined for so many by so few. That adaptation of the 
Prime Minister’s historic epigram may well prove in retrospect 
an accurate epitome of the Potsdam meeting. Three men will in 
effect be shaping the destiny of hundreds of millions. Each has 
his train of advisers; three Foreign Ministers will be working 
in concert with their chiefs at a lower level ; Chiefs of Staff and 
Commanders by land, sea and air are there to give their counsel. 
But the vital decisions will be taken by the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, the President of the United States, and the Chair- 
man of the Council of People’s Commissars of the Soviet Union. 
In view of the gravity of the task the possibility of the Prime 
Minister’s mandate being in effect withdrawn while the conference 
is in mid-career opens up a disturbing prospect ; but it will be 
time enough to face that contingency if it arises. Meanwhile the 
Conference will go forward with its work, and it is clear that 
the world will hear next to nothing of its labours till they are 
over. If secret diplomacy is in all circumstances to be con- 
demned the talks now in progress cannot escape damnation. But 
secret engagements matter more than secret diplomacy, and there 
is little danger of secret engagements being contracted at Potsdam. 
The three Chiefs of State, with the single change of Roosevelt to 
Truman, have carried the war through to victory in concert, and 
in concert, by a temporary retention of arbitrary power—limited 
in the case of two of them by their responsibility to democratically 
elected legislatures—they -must effect the clearance of the im- 
mediate débris of the war. 

No agenda of the Potsdam talks is being issued, and none 
assuredly is needed. The agenda, in fact, is written on the face 
of Europe, and there is hardiy a country without an item to ccn- 
tribute. Two articles elsewhere in this issue, while they make no 
attempt to do more than mirror the surface of events, reveal some- 
thing, and suggest more, of the state of Germany and Italy today. 
Italy is asking to be treated as a United Nation, and to commend 
her plea has declared meaningless war on Japan. What is of 
consequence is her economic state—one, and very far from the 
gravest, of the economic problems the Potsdam Conference has to 
face. But Italy is of trifling moment compared with Germany. There 
every kind of problem, economic, military, territorial, political, 
racial, presents itself, and on their solution depends the prosperity 
and peace cf Europe for a generation. In spite of the work of 
the European Advisory Committee and other bodies of experts, 
many of the questions to be decided have hardly been visualised, 
much less solved. Germany is to be occupied by the Allies. That 
is a military problem, and probably presents less difficulties than 
any. The three Allied Powers, and France as fourth, have beea 
allotted their respective areas by agreement, and it remains now to 
ensure uniformity of practice in relation to the German people. 
The difficulty of that has been demonstrated already in the matter 
of fraternisation. Germany must be administered. How? By 
whem? Subject to what supervision and safeguards? Is the 
formation of German political parties to be permitted or en- 
couraged? And if so what parties? Russia has led the way here, 
countenancing, and even promoting, a resumption of political 
activity. It is manifest, of course, that the appearance of no party 
remotely resembling the Nazi can be tolerated; it is equally 
manifest that a Communist Party, approved by Russia in her zone, 
cannot be disapproved in the American or British, or any other 
zone. There is some material for reflection here. 

Germany must be delimited, Her eastern frontiers are already 
drawn, as the result of decisions going back to the Teheran Con- 
ference of November, 1943. Poland divides Eastern Prussia 
with the Soviet Union, and advances her western boundaries to 


the Oder and Neisse, as compensation for extensive losses in the 
east to Russia. The merits of that settlement are not open to 
discussion ; if they were there would be much to say about it. 
Some modification in detail may be effected as the result of the 
Potsdam talks, but substantially the sett.ement will stand. The 
Polish Provisional Gcvernment has reconciled itself to the losses 
in the east; Russia has assented, and more than assented, to the 
dangerous and inequitable acquisition of German territory in the 
west. Mr. Churchill tied his hands over this long since ; it is 
unlikely that President Truman will feel called on to make trouble 
about it. But France, too, has claims om German territory— 
though it is possible that she may be content, as in 1919, to ask 
only that the left bank of the Rhine should pass out of German 
sovereignty without insisting that it passes into French ; in that 
case the nature of the régime to be established must be determined. 
Germany must be fed. What that may involve remains to be seen : 
there appears to be adequate food at present, and the harvest now 
being reaped will provide more, though !abour shortage will pre- 
vent the maximum from being garnered. This, it must be realised, 
is not the most difficult period of the occupation. That still iies 
ahead. The Germans are still crushed and submissive, and no 
signs cf resistance to the occupying troops is visible yet. In tke 
winter, when the long nights give concealment, and the lack of 
adequate food and shelter creates unrest, guerrilla warfare on a 
greater or lesser scale must be looked for. Measures to cope with 
that must be concerted in advance, and no doubt are being. Ger- 
many must make what reparation is practicable for the devastation 
she has caused ; the nature and method of that must be settled. 
In addition, though by no means finally, Germany must be re- 
educated, That is in some ways the most baffling problem of all, 
and it cannot be hoped that the negotiators ar Potsdam will advance 
far towards its solution. But they can, at least, emphasise its 
urgency. Possibly the United Nations Conference on Education, 
just summoned for November, may have some contribution to make. 

‘If none but German questions had to be decided at Potsdam the 
agenda would be overcharged. Actually there are numbers of 
other problems of the first importance to be disposed of, Aspects 
of the war with Japan will certainly be discussed, among them the 
conditions under which Russia might be prepared to make common 
cause with her Allies whom the Japanese wantonly attacked ; that 
may be a question of bargaining—it is to be hoped not too hard 
bargaining—with China. Questions involving clashes of political 
philosophy in regard to the régimes in all the Balkan States will 
need to be handled—and with responsibility and restraint. Soviet 
claims in respect of the Dardanelles, and the necessary revision of 
the Montreux Convention, deserve, and will no doubt receive, sym- 
pathetic attention, but in the territorial demands she is said to be 
making on Turkey elsewhere Russia is on much more doubtful 
ground, In all this, and all the further business of the Conference, 
individual questions, however vital the issues they involve, matter 
less by far than the one supreme question whether the meeting of 
the chiefs of the three great Allied States is to result in a steady 
growth of mutual confidence, a common readiness to compromise 
and a common determination to reach constructive agreement, cr 
whether incompatibilities of interest and purpose are to make in 
Allied unity those breaches for which all the secret forces of evil in 
Germany are eagerly watching. Unity does not develop of itself. 
The tendency is all the other way. British, American and Russian 
preconceptions and British, American. and Russian techniques are 
very far from identical, Russia, in particular, appears to equip her- 
self at the outset of every discussion with a defensive armour of 
objections, suspicions and reserves. It is important to recognise 
that that is only defensive, and to remember how often, particularly 
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at San Francisco, Russia has in the end yielded with good grace to 
patient reasoning. So far as this country is concerned the first 
necessity is national unity ; it is very satisfactory that Mr. Attlee 
should have accompanied the Prime Minister, in a capacity clearly 
defined and perfectly understood. The second is that its representa- 
tives should strive tirelessly and ceaselessly for the maintenance of 
that unity between the greater Allies on which the survival of civili- 
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sation depends, If the Potsdam Conference fails in that it fails in 
everything. In that event the hopes set on the new United Nations 
organisation, designed in the end to regulate a world which the 
war leaders will have restored to working order, crumbles likewise 
into dust. With such powers of life and death are the Three at 
Potsdam invested. The best hope of success lies in their know- 
ledge of what it would mean to fail. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HATEVER the nature of Lord Justice Goddard’s report on the 

hushed-up trial of a Roman Catholic priest at Longton, in 
Staffordshire, the evidence given at the inquiry conducted by the Lord 
Justice tells its own story plainly enough. It will inevitably provoke 
criticism, directed— to some extent unjustly—at two targets. One is 
the Roman Catholic Church. The man on trial was a Catholic 
priest ; the justices’ clerk who arranged what was alleged to be an 
irregular and private hearing is a Roman Catholic ; so is one of the 
two magistrates who sat at the unusual hour of 9.30 a.m. to deal 
with the case ; so is the police-superintendent who was in charge of 
the case. If the accused had been an Anglican clergyman it would 
not have occurred to anyone to note whether justices, justices’ clerk 
and the police concerned were members of the Church of England 
or not, but the fact that Roman Catholics in England are by com- 
parison few in number and that four out of five principals in this 
case were of that faith will raise inevitable questions. The other 
target is the lay J.P. generically. Here are two magistrates who seem 
to have lent themselves to a hole-and-corner business when they 
obviously should not have. But there is something to be said in 
mitigation. They were presumably summoned to this special hearing 
by the clerk of the peace, and they presumably supposed, at any 
rate till they got to court, that there were cdequate reasons for the 
summens. So at least it seems charitable to assume. But on all 
these matters judgement must be suspended till Lord Justice 
Goddard’s considered findings are issued. 

* * * * 

A paragraph here last week on the subject of watch scarcity has 
elicited some interesting information. The Board of Trade, it 
appears, is already doing exactly what I appealed to it to do— 
issuing licences for the importation of some hundreds of thousands 
of Swiss watches. The official figures show a remarkably high 
consumption of watches. Before the war we were importing from 
Switzerland alone over 8,000,000 a year. That is from a single 
country. It is admittedly a country much addicted to watchmaking, 
but there must have been a limited importation from America (how 
many people remember the old Waterbury?) and elsewhere, and 
quite a number of watches, of course, were British-made. What is 
more to the point, importation from Switzerland did not cease, 
except for a brief period, during the war, though it dropped heavily. 
For eighteen months before January, 1943, watches were coming in 
at the rate of 400,000 a year, and for the period since then at double 
that rate. As to the future, imports are limited by currency 
considerations—and that raises large questions. 

* * * _ 

Journalists are not given to bringing libel actions against one 
another, which on the whole is just as well. The £1,000 awarded 
to Mr. F. A. Voigt of the Nineteenth Century and his associates 
against Mr. Cedric Belfrage of the News Chronicle and his asso- 
ciates indicated that Mr. Justice Birkett took a very decded view 
of the tomments made on Mr. Voigt in the News Chronicle. But 
a rather serious question lies behind this. The most forcible 
strictures on Mr. Voigt and his journal were made by Mr. Brendan 
Bracken, who, speaking as Minister of Information in the House 
of Commons, used language which, if employed on any but a privi- 
leged occasion, would certainly have been calculated to provoke 
proceedings for libel—though, of course, not necessarily successful 
proceedings. It is no doubt right that speeches in the House of 
Commons should be privileged, but it shou'd be an obligation of 
honour never to use the privilege except under the fullest sense of 
responsibility. The danger of iniustice is obvious. 


No great surprise can be felt at Lord Lovat’s resignation of the 
post of Parliamentary Under-Secretary to the Foreign Office, given 
him on the formation of the “Caretaker” Government. It was a 
strange appointment, for while Lord Lovat is a soldier of remark- 
able distinction, he has never displayed qualities calculated to fit 
him for the post of spokesman for the Foreign Office in the House 
of Lords. Lord Dunglass, who was Joint Pariiamentary Under- 
Secretary, remains, but it cannot be pretended that he comes near 
filling the place of Mr. Richard Law, transferred to the Board of 
Education. If the election results are such as to keep Mr. Eden 
at the Foreign Office, he will need first-class assistance in view of 
the double burden he has to carry. 

* * * * 

Not all of us had remembered that though Magna Carta was 
signed at Runnymede in 1215, the Great Charter which has legal 
validity today dates from ten years later, and bears the signature not 
of King John but of King Henry III. That is because the enactment 
underwent some amendment, and it is of course in its amended 
form that it remains effective. The generosity of Miss Talbot, of 
Lacock Abbey in Wiltshire, gives the British Museum a document 
of literally inestimable value—for it is worth in money just as 
much as arich collector would give for it; that deserves to be em- 
phasised in assessing a donation which puts the Lacock Abbey 
parchment in public ownership for ever. How the document got to 
Lacock Abbey no one knows ; how it leaves there will be gratefully 
remembered as long, at any rate, as the British Museum stands. 

* * * * 

Figures given last week to indicate the part played by the Hurri- 
cane in the Battle of Britain show that more than half the Ger- 
man machines destroyed in that epic struggle were the victims 
of Hurricanes, which therefore achieved more than all other types 
of machine and anti-aircraft batteries combined. Lord Brabazon 
was justified in pointing out that the Hurricane was entirely the 
product of private enterprise. The credit for its birth and pro- 
duction in numbers sufficient to turn the scate belongs primarily 
to Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith—and the debt is beyond payment. 

* * * * 

A great many people disliked the idea of non-fraternisation. I 
hope they like the idea of fraternisation better now that they have 
had the opportunity of gaping at pictures of close-packed boat- 
loads of British soldiers and German girls in notably scanty bathing- 
costumes. The girls’ will-power is likely to be a much more effec- 
tive affair than the men’s resistance-power. Non-fraternisation, of 
course, will not work, but fraternisation seems calculated to explode 
the “conquered nation” conviction with some rapidity. 

* * 7 * 

A postscript to what I wrote last week about Sir William Malkin. 
While he lived normally at Gerrard’s Cross, he had inherited a family 
estate in the wilds of Inverness-shire. It had been in his family 
since 1845, just a hundred years, and he was actually on his way 
home to keep the centenary with a party of relatives when the 
Liberator in which he was travelling was lost. It only fell to few 
of his friends to know him as Laird of Corrybrough. 

* * * * 

Oxford is a place of some little wit, as well as some little learning. 
Mr. Quintin Hogg, as is well known, is Conservative candidate for 
Oxford City. Outside the Oxford railway station there is, or till 
very lately was, a large poster bearing a portrait of Mr. Churchill, 
and an inscription, thoughtfully added by some helpful spirit: 
“ Love me, love my Hogg.” JANUS. 
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OMENS FROM SIMLA 


By PATRICK LACEY 


HE failure of the Simla conference may remind you of sums 
almost equal!y hated at school. I mean sums like this: 

“If twenty-one politicians take nineteen days to reach final dis- 
agreement on the filling of fourteen places in one existing Cabinet, 
how long will it take ten times as many to arrive at the same result 
when planning a new Constitution for a whole sub-continent? ” 

For that is the conundrum making the result of the Wavell con- 
ference so much more ominous than surprising. Accredited repre- 
sentatives of the British Indian provinces, communities and parties 
had undertaken the pilgrimage to Simla to try with Wavell what they 
had refused to take from Cripps three years before. They were to 
discuss and agree upon nominations to a caretaker Government— 
for British India only—whose mould was ready-made 1n the frame- 
work of a Constitution already operative. The failure of this limited 
effort, with simple terms of reference agreed in advance, is much less 
unfortunate than its implications for the future. What are our 
hopes now for the second and far more important stage in the 
Cripps-Wavell plan—the drafting by a great Constituent Assembly 
of an entirely new Constitution, not for British India only, but for 
the 400,000,000 people of the whole country, inc!uding its 500-odd 
principalities as well as its eleven provincial democracies? 

I want to return to this question presently by way of the obstacles 
that defeated Lord Wave!l. He was obviously talking very gallant 
nonsense when he invited India to blame him for the failure. He 
is no more to blame for the causes of his defeat than Field-Marshal 
Alexander is for the antipathies of Italians and Slovenes in Venezia 
Giulia. For that matter, if Wavell had succeeded he would have 
scored a rare triumph over the rival traditions and aspirations of 
the Indian communities represented at the conference, and their 
delegates would then have earned a big share of his glory by aban- 
doning dreams they cherish deariy. 

At a range of a few thousand miles, but with previous experience 
of Indian politics at close quarters, I thought the purpose of the 
conference was doomed in its first three or four days. The Viceroy 
wanted an agreed panel of nominees from which, in the capacity of 
his own Prime Minister, he would pick a genuine coalition. Instead, 
he had to fall back on the unpromising expedient of asking for com- 
petitive lists ; and though from these he was ready to select at least 
some of his Ministers, the result might have been a tug of war in 
his Cabinet, exacerbated in the Central Legislature and outside of 
it by supporters of the rival cliques. For in December, 1939, Veer 
V. D. Savarkar was saying to his Hindu Mahasabha: “ Let us face 
the unp‘easant facts ; there are two nations in India, the Hindus and 
the Moslems.” And however loudly the Hindu Mahasabha may 
accuse the Congress of “appeasing” the Moslems, whatever the 
Mohammedan chairman of the Congress may say about the Moslem 
League, the Congress is the most effective instrument of Hindu 
nationalism and the Moslem League is the most potent instrument 
of Moslem nationalism. Why should we expect either of them to be 
much else, men and things being what they are? We sometimes 
wish much smaller nationalities in Europe would remember less of 
their old histories, but we do not insist that they must, and we have 
been pretty busy defending their national liberiies. 

But at the Simla conference the Congress claimed a right to 
nominate representatives of all the Indian communities. It did 
this (says The Times correspondent) with a “subtle air of reason- 
ableness.” Its own record was against it. In the last elections to 
the eleven Indian provincial parliaments the party only just failed 
to get a clear majority of the 1,585 seats, though in proportion it 
had fallen shorter of a majority among the elective seats in the 
Central Legislature. But from nearly 500 Mcslem constituencies it 
returned only 26 candidates to the provincial parliaments, and has 
been overwhelmed by the Moslem League in Mohammedan by- 
elections. From the twenty Indian-Christian constituencies it 
returned only four candidates. And it captured only four of the 
thirty-one Sikh constituencies peculiar to the Puhjab. Yet for the 
two years of Congress government in a majority of the provinces, 


the party’s “high command” more or less avcewedly asserted a 
totalitarian authority extending beyond the range cf its electoral 
triumphs. All these facts—with this foretaste of a unitar.an Cen- 
gress raj in the Central Government, and Jawaharlal Nehru’s argu- 
ment that “the Congress is more important than any Ministry "— 
all these facts enabled the Scheduled (“ Untouchable ”) Castes and 
the Punjab Unionists to see through the party’s “ reasonableness ” 
at Simla. Above all, the experience had stimulated the defensive- 
offensive of the Moslem League. It had provoked the “high com- 
mand ” of the Mosiem League to a foolish game of tit-for-tat against 
Congress authoritarianism. At Simla, therefore, the Punjab 
Unionists spurned both parties, and wanted a representative of their 
own in the Viceroy’s new Cabinet. They deserved one, for theirs 
is the only province that has made a success of self-government 
without interruption since 1937, and the only party so working 
that includes Hindus, Moslems, Indian Christians, Eurasians and 
Europeans. 

The Moslem League came to the Simla conference with a ready- 
made riposte to Congress ambitions in particular, though not to 
them alone. It would not retuse to enier a Coalition, as the Labour 
Party in Britain has refused a Coalition with the Tories hereafter ; 
but it would enter it only on its own terms. It said that if there 
was to be an inter-communal Coalition, the whole Moslem share of 
it must go to the party that had decisively proved its supremacy 
in Moslem constituencies. Let us try to imagine a union of Britain, 
France and Belgium under one government, designed to be repre- 
sentative of all three nationalities. Taking a cue from its own stand 
at Simla, the Moslem League might argue that if any one British 
party had swept the board in Britain’s domestic elections, that 
party would be entitled to monopolise the British element in the 
international Coalition Cabinet. We may hope the victorious party 
would disagree ; but can we be quite certain that it would? Any- 
how, Mr. Jinnah seems to have pressed his demand at Simla in 
terms that tried Lord Wavell’s great patience as well as his own, 
which is less great. 

This argument postulates the “unpleasant facts” I have quoted 
from Veer V. D. Savarkar. They are almost the sole point of agree- 
ment between him and Mr. Jinnah. The failure of the Simla con- 
ference again suggests the time may come when we may have to 
clutch this straw of agreement, much as we dislike facing awkward 
facts. After all, they were acknowledged by no less a collection of 
our political talents than the Joint Parliamentary Committee on 
Indian reform in 1934. In the second paragraph of its report it said: 
“ The difference between the two [Hindus and Moslems] is not only 
one of religion in the stricter sense, but also of law and culture. They 
may be said indeed to represent two distinct and separate civilisa- 
tions.” In the approved British manner the Committee then shied 
away from logical conclusions. Yet we make no bones about defend- 
ing in Europe the national independence of peoples who certainly are 
not divisible into “distinct and separate civilisations.” We have 
fought a very considerable war to prevent their common subordina- 
tion to the single “law and culture” of Nazism. Can we be quite 
sure of our right to complain when one of the Indian nations stiffly 
bargains for safeguards against its subordination to Congress-Hindu 
totalitarianism? The fact that Hindus and Moslems are intermingled 
throughout India is an aggravation rather than a solvent of the pro- 
blem. But against the day when the bond of an alien British rule will 
have gone, we can mitigate the problew by dividing India nationally 
into those two parts where the Hindus would preponderate most 
conspicuously on one side of the partition and Moslems on the 
other. 

This proposal is always called the Pakistan scheme. It might be 
more intelligent and realistic to call it the Pakistan-Hindustan 
scheme, for its effect would be to release both parts of India equally 
from the worst obstacle to her political progress. After the S'mla 
conference Maulana Abul Kalam Azad said “Those who are pre- 
pared to go forward should be allowed to go forward, and those who 
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wish to keep out should be left out.” Exactly ; though the sentiment 
came oddly from the chairman of the party that stopped going for- 
ward in 1939, tried to stop provinces other than its own, and attacked 
the opting-out clause in the Cripps plan. If Hindustan can reconcile 
its ideas of freedom with the Congress totalitarianism it has sampled 
already, why deny it that choice? If Pakistan has other ideas, who 
are we to quarrel with them? We have said we maintain “ the right 
of all peoples to choose the form of government under which they 
will live.” The Simla conference bodes ill for an attempt to cajole 
India itito united agreement on‘a single choice. Let us begin, how- 
ever belatedly, to consider the pis aller Mr. Amery suggested’ three 
years ago—that we should “sooner see India divided and free than 
keep her various elements for ever chafing against us and against each 
other under a sense of impotent frustration.” 


CHENNAULT OF CHINA 


By EDWARD DALE 


VER eight years ago an American Air Force officer, Colonel 

Claire Chennault, was appointed Aeronautical Adviser to 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. He arrived soon after the out- 
break of the Sino-Japanese war, at a time when the Chinese air 
force was practically non-existent. His first task was to organise 
an air-raid warning network. So successful was he in this that by 
1939, when the Japanese started the heavy bombing of Chungking 
and other defenceless cities, it Was possible to give the population 
several hours’ warning, enabling them to take to the shelters or 
scatter in the countryside. Loss of life was thus extremely small. 
Towards the end of 1940 Chennault organised and commanded the 
famous American Volunteer Group, known generally as the A.V.G. 
This unit was composed of American pilots, both service and 
civilian, who volunteered to go to China and fight the Japanese. 
As the result of difficulties and delay in the supply of aircraft, the 
unit was still only partially ready to take the field when the Pacific 
war started. Early in 1942, at the request of the British High Com- 
mand, the A.V.G. went to Burma, to help the sorely pressed and 
tiny R.A.F. contingent there to beat off the strong Japanese air 
force. It was here, in overcoming immense handicaps, that General 
Chennault first showed his powers of leadership and genius for 
improvisation. 

After the loss of Burma, Chennault withdrew the A.V.G. to China. 
The fall of Rangoon vastly increased the difficulty of supply to 
China ; everything had now to come in by air, and over one of the 
most hazardous flying routes in the world. But when, in 1943, the 
U.S.A.F. arrived in India in strength, it at last became possible to 
step up the transport aircraft available, and respectable quantities 
of stores began to flow into China. At the same time, the A.V.G. 
was abolished, and what was left of it was merged into a wing of 
the roth U.S.A.F., then stationed in India. Chennault continued in 
China in commane of this wing. He was still very short of both 
aircraft and crews. Moreover, every drop of petrol and oil, every 
spare part, all his bombs and ammunition, had to be flown in over 
the “hump” from India. Opposing him, from airfields to the 
north, east and south, was the Japanese air force, with anything 
from 400 to 600 modern machines. In ‘spite of the great dis- 
parity in strength, Chennault had only one policy—always to attack 
the enemy. He felt—rightly—that the only way in which he could 
preserve his small force in fighting condition, until such time as 
adequate reinforcements could be made available, was to keep 
morally on top of the opposing airmen. His audacity achieved his 
purpose. In fact, it did more. Not only was he able to protect 
his own bases, but he destroyed a large proportion of the enemy 
air-force, shooting down approximately ten machines for every one 
he lost himself. 

When at last it was found possible to give him an adequate supply 
of aircraft, it was decided that the time had come to break away 
from control from India. A separate formation, known as the 14th 
U.S.A.F., was therefore created early in 1944, with Chennault, 
promoted to Major-Gener2!, in command. Those who had fol- 
lowed with admiration his early struggles and had seen how he 
successfully overcame all obstacles, hoped that at last he would 
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come into his own. They foresaw the probability that he would! 
now be in a position to turn from the defensive to the offensive, | 
Andy indeed, on a small scale, their hopes were realised. But as 
his force grew in numbers, and as the missions against enemy 
shipping and other targets grew in distance, his petrol and other 
requirements went up in proportion. Unfortunately, his demands 
for additional supplies were not met. 

The amount of tonnage which was being flown over the “hump” 
each month was rapidly rising. But the total was naturally limited, 
and there were many competitors for the available space. There 
were at this time two schools of thought as to the correct strategic 
use of this tonnage ; on the one hand, General Stilwell considered 
that the bulk of it should go towards the re-arming of large numbers 
of Chinese Infantry Divisions ; on the other hand, General Chen- 
nault considered that greater damage could be done to the enemy by 
increasing the weight of air-attack against Japanese shipping and 
lines of communication. The former was in command of all Ameri- 
can forces in China, India and Burma; he was also chief adviser | 
to the Generalissimo. In his first capacity he was Chennault’s } 
commander, and it was therefore natural that his opinion should } 
carry the day. The result was that, until General Stilwell left 
China in November, 1944, the 14th U.S.A.F. was never given any- 
thing like enough supplies to enable it to make more than fractional 
use of its potential strength. In spite of this handicap, it achieved | 
notable success. 

During the past few months it has, for the first time, been ade- 
quately supplied ; its successful missions have been correspondingly 
greater. It is all the more disappointing, therefore, to learn from 
Washington of General Chennault’s resignation’ Reading between 
the lines of this report it is clear that there has been a reversal of 
the policy of giving effective support to the 14th U.S.A.F. Chennault 
himself is a man of outstanding character, of great charm and 
modesty and extremely tough. It was only his exceptional powers 
of leadership which enabled him to overcome so many obstacles 
and simultaneously to retain the loyalty and affection of all who 
served under him. This affection is also felt by his many Chinese 
and British friends; they too will share the dismay which js 
assuredly felt by the 14th U.S.A.F. at his departure. It is to be 
hoped that the report that he may return to China as adviser to 
General Chiang Kai-shek is true. 


THIS IS GERMANY 


By SQUADRON-LEADER 


VEN from the air Germany looks an abandoned country. Sunk 

"4 barges wallow, like crocodiles, in the Rhine, and the bridges 
lie crumbled in the water. Beyond, the bombing has drilled neat 
rows of craters in the fields, the ground round them splashed with 
white scars. Most of them are full of dirty dark grey water: the 
others are dry and sightless—empty sockets. Soon you see the 
smashed cities, the bricks and iron scattered about the tall factory 
chimneys, like broken egg shells. Then the country again, cured at 
last of its rash of craters—dark splashes for the woods, oblong strips 
of yellow and green for the fields. Then an airfield, the skeleton 
hangars stripped and ribbed, and bright silver aircraft lined up on 
the dispersal points. Later a phantom city. The broken glass still 
lying in the streets catches the sun; from the air it looks alight, 
On and on, with the sun gone, and the aircraft 
bucking in white cloud. Then the empty fields again, the deserted 
railways, the outlines of cities. 

The milling, pathetic mobs of foreign refugees no longer encumber 
the roads ; their journey is now admirably organised by the military 
authorities. Day after day the convoys of slave workers roll towards 
the East, the red banners flapping in the wind, the lorries decorated 
with banners and dying branches, and the refugees bunched together 
at the back and staring, looking but not seeing, blind to the passing 
cars, the curious glances, the glittering, straight autobahn. They 
have been dressed up in a wild assortment of clothes—German over- 
coats, British battle-dress, caps, tam-o’-shanters ; only the red star 
betrays their nationality. No one smiles. No one waves. It is as if 
their curiosity about life had been finally satisfied by one boundless 
experience 
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On the other side of the road, moving in the opposite direction, 
are the German evacuees returning home—some in primitive carts, 
shaped like canoes, and slung between high wheels. Some have 
ancient Victorias, drawn by a bony horse with a high horned collar. 
These are the lucky ones. The others trudge along pushing prams, 
or tramp between the shafts of a handcart laden with clothes and 
furniture. The returning soldiers walk apart, still in uniform, and 
carrying only a light haversack. “Hitler’s once mighty army in 
defeat” —that was the ception to the photographs in the papers. 
One sees them now against the background of the German country- 
side, this immense endless field bursting with fertility ; against the 
indifferent, speeding motor-cars of the conquerors; the streets of 
gutted houses, where the rubble already sprouts sinister hairs of 
parched thin grass. They are returning to find—what? In the big 
cities the devastation stretches for street after street, acre after acre, 
mile after mile. There broods over these German towns a harsh 
Sunday atmosphere, except that there are no bells, no couples in 
black walking with prayer books. Otherwise it is a perpetual Sunday 
—deserted streets, shuttered shops, empty tram-lines. Only for the 
children has life become an unexpected and never-ending holiday. 
You see them bowling rusty wheels along the streets. Or playing 
among the ruins. Or clambering over the smashed tanks which lie, 
like dead beetles, with their wheels in the air, and half hidden in 
the wheat and barley of the fields. They line the roads to watch 
the traffic—always wonderfully clean, and dressed in neat peasant 
costumes. And these children give the essential touch of irrelevance 
to the scene, a standard with which to measure the bitterness and 
horror of modern Europe. 

Montgomery is releasing prisoners of war for farm work. Some 
are being sent home by lorry, others take to the road and walk. But 
is the flow of returned soldiers sufficient and will they arrive home 
in time? The crops are ripening. Much of the corn round Bruns- 
wick and Hanover is yellow, and the potatoes are in bloom. The 
crops, too, are magnificent ; in normal times it would be a bumper 
harvest. But there seems little machinery, and labour is obviously 
short. For miles the countryside is deserted except for the old men 
and women who scratch among the rows of beet with hoes, or nibble 
at the corn with scythes. And in the towns the problem is even 
worse. No attempt has yet been made to rebuild; the rubble is 
piled into the empty rooms of the houses and left there. Few of the 
factories are working ; only one or two of the chimneys, out of all 
the hundreds that one sees, ever has any smoke coming out of it. 
It is even rarer to see a train on the move. “ Look, there’s a train.” 
It is the creative which seems odd and out of place, not the vast, 
monotonous devastation. So you crane your neck to look at the 
slow-moving waggons packed with materials, and the black specks 
of refugees swarming on the grey of the tarpaulins. Ahead, the 
railway runs on meaningless empty parallel lines, through the proud 
fertility of the fields, to be smashed at last and hang, like a rope 
ladder, over the ruined side of a viaduct. Perhaps you see one 
train on the move in a day, sometimes not even one. 

This is the waste land, these are the hollow men, here are the 
dead cities. After the furious driving comes the safe seclusion of 
the mess, the tinkling uncertain notes of “Home, Sweet Home,” 
fingered out on the piano, nostalgic chords repeated time and again. 
Out in the streets the soldiers walk, armed with Sten guns or rifles ; 
or they wander in pairs in the woods, where the nightingale is sing- 
ing of England, singing of the girl you left behind you, the sugary 
tea, the frothless beer. The Germans have long gone to bed, but in 
the silent streets a house here and there still beats out the tunes of 
home. After the silence you come upon the tom-tom of the English 
wireless, thumping out the jazz, beating frantically against the 
shuttered and lightless houses. The night dies in the throaty songs 
of the soldiers, the banging of the passing lorries, the clatter of the 
exhausts, the timid chimes of the church clocks. 

Hitlerism has come and gone, and left no trace. When anybody 
has to direct you to Adolf Hitler Strasse, he pointedly talks of Adolf 


Strasse. There is no pride. There seems to be no hatred. Even 
the R.A.F. uniform appears to attract no particular interest. There 
are never any surreptitious Swastikas chalked up on the walls. There 


is only a profound docility, an animal patience which defeats the 
observer’s curiosity, and makes the Sten guns and rifles of the soldiers 
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seem slightly ridiculous. The population exists in a vacuum, en- 
compassed by the hatred of the displaced persons, the indifference of 
the soldiers, the wider hostility of the rest of Europe, and perhaps 
this outside pressure has brought the people together, created a 
single community out of the divisions of class and party. But when 
the winter comes, and the cities go hungry, what will the vacuum 
suck into itself—hatred, fear, an old or a new conception of life? 
The impassive faces give no hint as to what the answer is likely to 
be. Morale is higher here than it was even a few weeks ago, but 
whether it is founded on anything, or is just the grateful response 
to the flick of the new military authority, it is impossible to say. 
We may know by the end of the year. 


ITALY TODAY 


By MARTIN HALLORAN 


IFE in Italy today is fantastically expensive. The exchange was 
fixed at 400 lire to the £ when we first came, and while prices 
have gone up and up it has never been adjusted, and now bears no 
relation to actual purchasing power. For example, the cheapest 
cotton frocks cost £2-£3, shoes £8-£9, trousers (very bad) £7, good 
second-hand cameras lire 160,000, ice-cream between Is. 6d. and 3s., 
a single fresh fig 6d., a leather wallet of very ordinary type and 
quality approximately £2. Jewellery, once good and cheap, is now 
very expensive rubbish. Ceramics, glass, furniture, leather goods, 
etc., are plentiful at prices which are simply impossible. There is 
no rationing except for a very few foods, and no price control, hence 
the black market is everywhere. If you are rich enough you can 
get any and everything in Italy, even tyres, which are-perhaps the 
most difficult, though they are daily stolen off army vehicles by 
Italians and Allied deserters, who live on their sales. Cigarettes are 
worth at least 10 lire each, often more. A ration card is no guarantee 
for food. In a shop they will tell you they have no butter for your 
ration, but will offer you out of the shop window black market butter 
at goo lire the kilo. All this goes on quite openly, and the Government 
doesn’t even attempt to interfere. There are hundreds of vehicles on 
the road here. The only way they can get petrol is on the black 
market. I met the wife of a neutral Minister recently at an exhibi- 
tion. She said they had to buy food on the black market or go 
without. 

Two days ago I was taken out to lunch by a friend of mine, a 
very big land-owner and a neighbour of ours in the days when we 
had our villa about 30 miles south of Leghorn. He took me to the 
Circolo di Caccia, a sort of Rome Athenaeum. The lunch I had 
was first-class, served by waiters in spotless white gloves and court 
dress. It must have cost some lire 2,000 each. We sat down at 
1.30 and finished at 3.30, because we talked of Italy and Britain and 
the future; of my friend, a highly intelligent, cultured, charming 
man, who had been a Fascist, and told me quite honestly why. He 
is now quite honestly aware of his mistake, and sincerely tries to atone 
for it. But, of course, whatever he does now, it will be said, “ Ah, 
yes, he’s trying to work himself back into favour.” He and many 
like him are in a difficult position. He knows he has done wrong 
in the past by acquiescing and not raising his voice against things 
he knew to be bad, till it was too late to do anything. He is a 
genuine royalist, and realises that now he must take his punishment. 
He is prepared for this if it will do good, but it’s hard to see how a 
policy of blind revenge, mob-justice, etc., will do good. Evil for 
evil is what is happening in Italy now. And I’m afraid corruption 
and bad habits go too deep to heal her wounds. 

We cannot just dump our brand of political life and democracy 
on to European soil. It means nothing to its people, who are without 
the necessary background, tradition and education. Freedom here 
now means freedom to do as you like. It means that if you oppose 
a law in the making, you may also oppose its being carried out once 
it is law. Our conception of the rule of law is unknown. There 
are none of what Dicey called the Conventions of the Constitution. 
If a law forbids the stealing of apricots, and does not mention pears, 
why, then, stealing pears is quite all right. Compromise is hardly 
known, and then is only to be achieved by the hardest bartering. 
Political opponents carry their feuds into private lives. Communists 
terrorise monarchists, who reply in kind. Physical violence is a 
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daily occurrence. Thousands of youths are ready seed-beds for 
this ; the partisans who have lived a life of danger entirely without 
discipline do not understand that what then was patriotism now 
dees incalculable harm to their country. And the number of people 
who think of their country before themselves are sadly few. Worst 
of ali, there is no non-political Civil Service. You cannot run a 
country without experienced administrators. As they were all 
Fascists, there is now only chaos. Italy desperately needs able, un- 
selfish men. 

The Church, too, lacks our nonconformist conscience. Monks and 
nuns have done splendid relief work, a drop in the ocean. But they 
must to some extent be held responsible for what has happened. 
Too many people do not bother to think out what is right and wrong. 
Instead they go to the priest, and he says do this, do that, and 
becomes keeper of consciences. As to education, the general standard 
is not very high, unavoidably perhaps. But far worse is the attitude 
towards education. Schools are regarded as technical crammers. 
Their function is to enable children to learn technical details to earn 
a living and to pass examinations which are barriers that must be 
surmounted in order to qualify for jobs. Education in the wider sense 
and character-formation count for lamentably little. Certain monastic 
and convent schools are honourable exceptions, but the ordinary 
teacher is not concerned with his pupils’ background and home. 
They are like so many houses which have to be painted. Their 
shape, usefulness, etc., is no concern of his. Hence also the teacher’s 
poor social status. 

What is on the credit side? Not a very great deal, I’m afraid. 
The ordinary peasant, poor and little educated, works wonderfully 
hard, and in the remoter areas is less affected by corruption and 
evil than the town-dweller. Italians are thrifty, and can make do 
with remarkably little. They till their soil with wonderful energy, 
though their methods are very old-fashioned. They are some 
of the finest craftsmen and engineers in the world, and a most prolific 
people. Their divisions fighting with us this last winter on the 
whole did well, and earned a good reputation out here among thos¢ 
few who knew about it. The partisans achieved a great deal and 
saved us much fighting and countless lives. They are in the main 
1 friendly and charming people, though it must be remembered that 
as our armies had to make their way up from the south, the general 
impression of the Italian among them is based on the southerner, 
who is a very much poorer type than the northerner. U.N.R.R.A. and 
the voluntary societies are doing good work on a pathetically small 
scale, and their personnel is not always impressive. The fact that 
quite often Italians see an example of dishonesty in our Allied 
soldiers also explains something. The sale of army equipment, 
clothes and rations is a widespread and profitable racket, which does 
not encourage a moral attitude. I am not suggesting that Allied 
officials can be bribed, but it is sometimes said that they are best 
approached through Italian women by Italians who have matters 
to put before them. Of course, these are regrettable exceptions. 

What is the remedy for all this? First and most difficult is 
obviously education. Secondly, Italy must set up an independent 
judiciary, where judges are not civil servants who depend on the 
Government for promotion and their jobs and where the Government 
cannot interfere in the course of the law. An independent, non- 
political civil service comes third, and fourth a Government, almost 
any Government, which will dare to act and go to the root of things 
to restore honesty, stability and the real values of life. Monarchy 
or Republic, Socialism or Communism I now regard as almost minor 
matters. Italy needs all its honest people, who feel a real concern 
for their country, whatever their label, colour, creed or race. 

A country which has achieved so much in the past cannot just 
fade away. To be convinced of this it is only necessary to wander 
round Florence. Perugia, Rome or almost any other city. The 
Vatican museum gives ample evidence. In Rome at present there 
are two exhibitions of masterpieces from all over the country, one at 
the Palazzo Venezia, the other at the Villa Borghese, arranged by 
Italians for anyone who cares to see what Italy means in terms of 
European civilisation. At the opera last night, one of two here alone 
which are nightly crowded with the sort of people who at home 
fill the suburban cinema, I heard Gigli and his daughter get ovation 
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after ovation in La Traviata. A nation that so instinctively knows 
beauty, that has built the finest towns in Europe, the nation of 
Dante, Leonardo, St. Peter’s, Leopardi, Garibaldi, Verdi, cannot have 
degenerated so entirely as to be without future. 

In all this we’ can help, despite enormous difficulties. Some 
Italians would like to see us stay here and in effect run the country 
for some years tocome. This might avert civil war, which is certainly 
a grave possibility, but it is not practical politics. We should be 
accused of self-seeking, and we haven’t the able men to spare. Second- 
raters would do—and have done—more harm than good. Also a 
large proportion of Italians would quite naturally resent it bitterly. 
There are already gangs of hooligans who shave the heads of girls 
known to go out with Allied soldiers. But understanding and a 
knowledge of the facts, the work of voluntary societies, economic 
help and a clear-cut policy, which should be made known to all the 
Italians, will go a long way. After all, it is our supreme interest to 
have a healthy Europe once more. 


PROFESSOR BURNETT 


By M. W. PALMER 


T is easy to be dogmatic and sentimental about the coloured 
I question in America. It is easy to settle our neighbours’ pro- 
blems when they are not our own ; and one says facilely that in the 
North the negro has been treated too well (because he is not yet 
ready for such treatment) and in the South too badly. We approach 
the problem externally and rationally ; the Americans, particularly 
the Southerners, live with it and for them it is an affair of instinct 
and emotion. The fact remains that in a large number of the United 
States the negroes are, if not slaves still, then serfs ; and there is 
general, if implicit, agreement amongst the white people that they shal] 
remain so. There have been some relaxations. A few barriers have 
come down, or at least been lowered ; Northern influence has been 
felt a little ; but on the whole the South speaks as it always has. A 
nigger may be a good nigger or a bad nigger. He is always a nigger. 

Prof. Burnett, when I met him, was a nigger about seventy years 
of age, all of which he had spent in Terrell, Texas. Terrell is a 
pleasant little town in the cotton-belt which lies between the East 
Texas oilfields on one side and the rolling prairies of the cattle 
country to the west, and it is neatly divided by the railroad into 
two sections, white and coloured. North of the tracks live the 
descendants of the “old families” who came in ox-carts from 
Louisiana, Georgia and Tennessee to grow cotton and farm the new 
country. South of the tracks live the descendants of even older 
families, who came in ships from the West Coast of Africa to assist 
in these processes. The two populations do not mix except, to a 
limited degree, in the way of business. Socially, the inhabitants of 
the southern Terrell do not exist at all. 

Prof. Burnett, of course, lived south of the tracks. He was un- 
doubtedly the most influential person in the negro community, 
because he had been, for forty-four years, a teacher in the coloured 
High School. He knew everyone, for everyone was a pupil of his, 
past, present or potential. He knew the farm-workers and the 
cotton-pickers, with the long white sacks trailing from their 
shoulders behind them, so that they looked like dark moths 
struggling to escape from their cocoons. He knew the men in the 
rickety saloon at night, where the lamp-light fell on faces which 
retained, after two centuries, the old tribal characteristics ; and the 
young women laughing in the sunshine as they passed, in bright 
dresses of “ nigger pink,” beside the heaped raspberry-ice flowers of 
the crepe-myrtle. And they all knew the Professor. 

Prof. Burnett had a certain amount of education, many virtues, and 
one great love—the love of music. Through that, incidentally, I met 
him myself. I was taken by a friend (also a white man) to a service 
of Christmas music in the negro church. We were welcomed, the 
two of us, as the Professor would not have been welcomed in a 
church on the other side of the tracks, though we were asked to sit 
in some chairs at the back. Two or three buck niggers, looking like 
extremely respectable chuckers-out, acted as sidesmen ; but no one 
took much notice of us except some of the little children, who stared 
at us fixedly with their round, yellow-irised eyes. 
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The Professor had arranged the service himself. It began, rather 
oddly, with a negro girl playing the Pastoral Symphony from “ The 
Messiah” on the harmonium. Then the doors at the back of the 
church were opened and the choir entered in procession, two by 
two, the women down one aisle and the men down the other. They 
carried candles, and slowly filed through the church and on to the 
platform singing “Hark, the Herald Angels Sing.” The women 
wore plain dresses, the men lounge suits ; and they had gone to a 
good deal of trouble trying to grease the kink out of their hair. 


After the hymn the negro minister prayed, and the rest of the 
service was made up of hymns and carols, a few songs, and one or 
two more pieces on the harmonium. It was not in the least like 
“Green Pastures,” and there were no cries of “ Hallelujah ” or arms 
raised to heaven, and one felt that enthusiasm, like virtue, is triumph- 
ant now only in theatrical performances. For one item a girl, with a 
chorus of women’s voices, sang “ Away in a Manger ”:— 

“ Away in a manger 

No crib for a baid, 

The li} Lawd Jesus 

Laid down His sweed haid .. .” 
That was charming, as any mother singing a lullaby to any child is 
charming ; but indeed it could have been any mother singing to any 
child. The whole service might have been held in the First Baptist, 
the First Methodist, the First Presbyterian, or even the Episcopal 
Church “over the tracks”: it was just a not very good imitation. 
But then they had never seen the original. 

After the service was over my friend introduced Prof. Burnett 
to me. He bowed his grey old head with dignity and he did not 
expect, though he did not refuse, to shake hands. He said he was 
very grateful to us for coming ; our visit was a great encouragement 
to them. .I was wearing R.A.F. uniform and Prof. Burnett knew 
of course that I was English. He said he hoped I had enjoyed the 
music. I told him I had enjoyed it very much, though I had hoped 
to hear some of their own music. He smiled. “ We do our best,” 
he said ; “ but we have a long way to go before we are good.” 

He meant, I think, that they had a long way to go before they 
came up to white folks’ standards; and I suppose he had spent 
forty odd years trying, perhaps unconsciously, to get himself and 
other negroes up there. It must have been hard work, and I 
wondered if it had been worth while; for there did not seem, in 
the Service slang of the moment, to be much future in it. What 
do Americans really want the negroes to do? And if it comes to 
that, what do the negroes really want the Americans to do? 

I think, if it is not an over-simplification, that the Americans want 
the negroes to remain negroes, and the negroes want to become 
whites. At the present time, neither party is getting anywhere. 
Southerners, as I have said before, divide coloured people into bad 
niggers and good niggers, and wish of course to encourage the latter. 
The first coloured servant I had was recommended to me as “ very 
quiet and humble,” a definition of a “ good nigger” in itself ; but 
unfortunately negroes are naturally emotional and excitable. They 
are also highly imitative, and quietude and humility are not con- 
spicuous American traits. .. A good nigger, too, is one who “keeps 
his place” ; burt it is to be clearly understood the place is a step 
down from the white folks. Americans are apt to say that is all 
the negro is fit for, but the argument runs in a vicious circle unless 
someone tries to improve him. 

In consequence, and by the efforts of people like Prof. Burnett, 
the negro is trying to improve himself. In a land where the 
superiority of the white man and all his institutions is insisted 
upon, this can only mean copying the white ‘man as closely as 
possible in dress, speech, thought, art and religion. The Green 
Pastures are being abandoned. So, the negro hopes, will Jack 
become as good as his master. But suppose he succeeds, will his 
master accept him as an equal? And if he is finally accepted, 
after a long struggle (against instinct and prejudice rather than 
against reason), the price of his acceptance will have been the 
surrender of all that is personal, distinctive, “native” in the true 
sense, ir? his racial culture. He may come into society, but he will 
come with empty hands. And if, having paid the price, he is not 
admitted—what happens then? ; 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Harvest and Haysel have coincided in my neighbourhood. The meadow 
hay was cut late. The oats have ripened early. In saving, or salving, 
hay more use is made each year of common salt. It not only makes 
the hay more savoury, it prevents heating and enables farmers to cart 
earlier. It is also being used to sprinkle on rough patches of grass, which 
would else be left severely alone by the Stock. Immense loads of salt 
are now used annually on one at any rate of our more scientific farms, 
partly for use as an alternative to potash in the manuring of root crops ; 
and private gardeners (who have always used it for asparagus) might 
extend its use to their beets and turnips and parsnips. As to the harvest, 
every crop looks peculiarly well; potatoes and wheat, the two most 
important, look perhaps best. Something like a levée en masse will be 
needed to secure these and other crops throughout the rest of the summer, 
The harvest will probably be the biggest that any of us will see, for the 
ploughed-up grasses will not stand a fourth white straw crop. 


A Fireweed Census 


About half of Scotland has written, in response to a perhaps foolish 
query .about the habitat of the rosebay willow-herb, to say in effect that 
it is likely to be “the curse of the country.” Much of the evidence is 
of botanic interest. Though the weed was found in Scotland a very 
long time ago, it has spread like a forest fire during the war and has 
set alight most of the shorn woodlands, as I have seen it occupy the 
woods of Newfoundland after a fire. It flourishes in Shetland, but not, 
it seems, on the adjacent. mainland. More than one correspondent has 
had my experience: attempts to sow it have altogether failed ; and indeed 
the strength of the “ fire-weed” lies as much in its creeping, persistent 
roots as in its winged seed. The Women’s Institutes in Scotland have 
been taking notice of the plant and printed a rune, by M. F. L., in their 
magazine, thus: 


Rose-bay. In May, 

Green tufts shoot up every day. 
Rose-bay. In June, 

Red candles burst into bloom. 
Rose-bay. In July, 

Grey feathers begin to fly. 
Rose-bay In August, 


Poor willow-herb turned to rust, 


In an expert’s book on the botany of the Clyde it is alleged that it is 
indigenous on high Alpine rocks, but flowers sparingly. The great ex- 
tension of it in Scotland seems to date from about 1927. Scottish bee- 
keepers find it very useful. It was introduced to Ireland,-Co. Dublin, in 
1875, but does not seem to have spread very widely. It is curious that 
the great Anne Pratt writes of ii as “a rare plant in moist woods in 
England, though less so in Scotland.” Hooker, on the other hand, found 
it common from Shetland to Devon. 


A Double Nest 


In a child’s bedroom in Oxford a robin has built a nest, and brought up 
a family, in a bookcase in a space left at the end of the shelf. This in 
itself is no oddity. For example, I remember a nest in a bookcase in 
the study of a Rugby schoolmaster. What is odd about this nest is that 
it is double. A second small, tidy, neat nest has been built alongside the 
main nest, and in this annexe the cock bird rests in fond contiguity to 
the hen. It is, however, quite difficult to distinguish cock from hen in 
this species, and the hen is one of the very few that sings a real song. 
We have no pair in England that can rival the South African species, 
which sing a sort of catch, the hen finishing the bar begun by the cock. 
Among strange nesting places an account has reached me of a nut-hatch 
that built in a pipe from which the wire filter had been wrenched aside. 
The selection of such a site is most unusual. It was not well-chosen. 
A storm of rain was as fatal to the nut-hatches as to the almost proverbial 
sanguineus passer. 


In My Garden 


In a northern garden I admired, though it was queer rather than 
lovely, a plant that was quite new to me, and carried off some seedlings. 
It is Morina Longifolia. The leaves are the leaves of a giant thistle, but 
the flowers are in whorls at the top of the plant, which grows to a good 
height. It is perennial and an attractive addition to a rough border. 
As to queer plants in the vegetable garden, there seems to be a growing 
taste for the tree onion, which indeed is useful and can be grown in 
any odd corner. Oddity is a virtue worth considering, though beauty 
comes first. W. Beach Tuomas. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE Conference of Potsdam is likely to prove the first of many 

successive Conferences at which, gradually and over increas- 
ingly wide areas, “ peace” will be determined by the Big Three. 
It seems improbable that any Final Act will be ready for signature 
at least until the present year has run its course; the rulers of 
Russia, the United States and Great Britain will be obliged for 
many months to hold personal meetings at which they agree upon 
future policy and seek to understand and to mitigate the several 
causes of dissension and misconception which have arisen since 
their last meeting. It is admittedly desirable, and in fact inevitable, 
that when power is both so concentrated and so dispersed as it is 
in present circumstances, the discussion and settlement of imme- 
diate problems should be entrusted to the three individuals in whom 
power for the moment resides. Yet however valuable these 
triumvirate meetings may be, it must be realised that as a method 
of diplomatic procedure they offer grave disadvantages. Diplomacy, 
as I have so often repeated, is not the art of conversation or even 
dialectics ; it is the art of negotiating precise documents in ratifiable 
form. The advantages of personal contact between the Big Three 
are too obvious to need any emphasis; the disadvantages of this 
method of negotiation require to be underlined. The main danger 
of all such personal negotiation is the danger of imprecision. It 
is not only that misunderstandings may arise through the errors of 
an interpreter or through carelessness or incomprehension on the 
part of those who, being untrained for the task, endeavour to pro- 
duce some sort of minutes. It is not only that diplomacy by per- 
sonal conversation is exposed to the many frailties of human nature, 
such as forced conviviality, deafness, impatience, lassitude or ordinary 
physical exhaustion ; it is that the very intimacy of such association, 
and the secrecy with which it is inevitably surrounded, creates a 
situation of amicable vagueness in which one side is not fully 
certain of the exact points on which the other side has either agreed 


or disagreed. 
* * * * 


The element of personal politeness is apt to add to the resultant 
imprecision. The representatives of three great Powers meet together 
for a few days only, in circumstances of immense public attention, 
and often after disagreements between their subordinates on the 
spot have led to uneasy friction. Their main desire therefore is to 
re-establish “ good relations,” and they are sometimes impelled by 
this desire to manifest excessive friendliness. The temptation thus 
arises to evade, or modulate, or defer, points of extreme difference 
and to concentrate upon the points regarding which agreement is 
more easily reached. An extreme instance of this evasion of the 
unpleasant is furnished by the Stresa Conference, at which the 
Abyssinian problem was politely set aside, with disastrous conse- 
quences to the world at large. At Potsdam the issues to be decided 
and the sensibilities which must be considered are on the one hand 
more vital and on the other more inflamed than the purposes or 
feelings which distracted our delegation to Stresa. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that the lesson of Yalta will be scrupulously borne in 
mind, and that the Big Three will seek to decide, not merely the 
main outlines of their common objectives, but the means by which 
these objectives shall be carried into effect ; and that these decisions 
are embodied in precise protocols and minutes, approved by the 
three principals, rather than that reliance should be placed solely in 
the rough shorthand notes taken at the time by the several inter- 
preters. Politeness undoubtedly is the lubricant of diplomacy ; the 
machine of diplomacy is concerned with facts. 

* * * * 


The best means by which the fullest advantage can be extracted 
from personal conversation between the Big Three, while at the same 
time avoiding the imprecisions of the conversational method, is 
obviously the creation of subordinate committees of experts. It is 
much to be regretted that so little effect was given to the Yalta 
recommendation that the general principles there agreed to should 
be furthered and applied by periodic meetings of the three Foreign 


Secretaries. It is to be hoped that some such semi-permanent watch- 
ing or steering Committee will be left behind after Potsdam. It must 
be admitted, however, that recent experience does not justify us in 
regarding with any extreme optimism the efficacy of such a steering 
committee. It has been found that the Soviet representatives on 
expert committees hesitate to assume responsibility, even in matters 
of minor import, without referring for approval to Moscow. But it 
should at least be possible, once the main principles of policy are 
fixed, formulated and approved in Potsdam, to entrust to the Council 
of Europe a more active function than it has yet been able to 
exercise. The presence of a French representative upon the Euro- 
pean Council constitutes an additional advantage. It is not intended, 
we may presume, that any decisions even indirectly affecting French 
interests will be taken at Potsdam without the knowledge and consent 
of the French Government. Nor is it suggested that the absence of 
France from the meeting of the Powers primarily responsible for 
the defeat of Germany implies that France will not have an equal 
voice in the final settlement of Europe. Yet in effect her exclusion 
from these conversations does diminish what might be called the 
intimacy of her co-operation; and it is as such that it seems a 


regrettable mistake. 
* * * * 


We have in the last six years become so inured to dramatic situa- 
tions that we are by now almost impervious to the ironies of history. 
Yet to even the most numbed among us it must seem strange that 
Truman, Stalin and Winston Churchill should meet together in the 
areopagus of Prussian militarism. In the vault behind the pulpit 
of the Garrison Church at Potsdam lie the bones of Frederick the 
Great ; beside that tomb Napoleon paused in reverie ; above that 
vault the Tsar of Russia, King Frederick William III and Queen 
Louise, by the light of torches, swore eternal fidelity. On the edge 
of the little town stands the vast Neues Palais which Frederick the 
Great in a mood of arrogance erected at the cost of half a million 
pounds on the conclusion of the Seven Years War. Red, enormous 
and ornate, this excessive Hampton Court rises among the lakes and 
pine trees, recalling, not the meagre splendours of the great Frederick, 
but the voluble ostentation of William II. Upon the large terrace 
which the last of the German Kaisers erected and adorned with huge 
candelabra he could be observed on Sunday mornings, striding up 
and down in his eagle helmet, arguing with fierce emphatic gestures 
among the admirals, the generals and the diplomatists who formed 
his suite. The people of Potsdam, the tourists from Berlin, would 
stand in rows below the terrace, gaping at this portentous and mis- 


leading spectacle. 
* * * * 


It is not at the Neues Palais that the spirit of Frederick the Great 
still lingers. It is to the east, upon the little hillside where Knobels- 
dorff erected from the King’s own designs the lovely little pavilion 
of Sans Souci. There, with his flute still lying upon the music stand, 
is the room in which he died ; the clock has stopped at 2.20 a.m, 
which was the very moment at which, on August 17th, 1786, he 
breathed his last. Beside it is the marble dining-room, recorded in 
Menzel’s popular painting, in which so many foreign visitors were 
received ; and beyond is the bed-room which Voltaire occupied, 
with its rich rococo decorations of monkeys and peacocks. Opening 
through high windows upon the orange tubs of the small terrace, 
is the study where the great King worked. It is a small room, 
smelling of cedar wood and leather, decorated only with book- 
shelves, a bust of Homer, and some faded manifscripts in frames. 
Snuffy, goggle-eyed and irritable, Frederick the Great would limp 
up and down his private terrace, surrounded by his little greyhounds, 
quarrelling in execrable German with his valet Fredersdorf, pinching 
with vicious malice the cheeks of the pages who handed him 
despatches. The peaches and the nectarines upon the retaining 
walls of the seven terraces which dropped down to the level of the 
park ripened slowly in the Prussian sun. Up and down he would 
pace in fury: he would be angrier today. 
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THE THEATRE 


“The Cure for Love.” At The Westminster——“ No Room at the 
Inn.”?” At The Embassy. 


Tus play is about a Lancashire sergeant who returns from the 
war to find an attractive young London woman billeted on his 
mother and is so immediately smitten by her that he groans at the 
very thought of having even to see his fiancée again and spends the 
rest of three long acts complaining of his fate without making the 
slightest effort to alter it. The situation is amusing and the play is 
none the worse for rather naive dialogue, for it will only appeal 
to the very simple but there is far too much padding and repetition, 
and the author is not ingenious enough to make us forget the slight- 
ness of his material. Mr. Robert Donat has the richness of accent 
and al! the simplicity and charm required to make us forget what a 
tiresome fellow the Sergeant is, and there is plenty of serviceable 
flattery of Lancashire shrewdness and downrightness. The per- 
formance of Charles Victor as the publican wooer of the Sergeant’s 
tough mother contributed most of the life to a play that may 
irritate more than it amuses in London, but may be very successful 
is some provincial cities. 

Miss Jcan Temple’s play No Room at the Inn is an effective 
and moving dramatic entertainment, if that word can be used of 
what is a vigorous and telling exposure of such a social evil as 
baby-farming. That the problem of the boarded-out child is a 
serious one has recently been revealed and we are brought face 
to face with it here in a manner that may prove as useful as was 
the late John Galsworthy’s indictment of solitary confinement in 
fustice many years ago The play is well-acted, and excellently 
produced by Anthony Hawtrey. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Affairs of Susan.’’ Ar the Plaza.——*“ The Dough-Girls.”’ 

At Warners. News Reels from the Pacific. Generally released. 
It is easy to be impatient with the sccial froth of the cinema. 
On the other hand, the fact must be faced that Hollywood pro- 
ducers and directors are truly expert in what may be described 
as cocktail-lounge comedy. The Affairs of Susan is outstanding in 
this class. The story is of a young woman, wittily played by Joan 
Fontaine, who changes her character according to her amorous 
circumstances. We see her through the eyes of four successive 
suitors, and for each of them she plays a different though mis- 
chievously logical part. Fondly pursuing from cocktail to cocktail 
there are a play producer (a nice performance by George Brent), 
a writer, a wealthy backer of plays, and a Government official. 
The dialogue is smooth, the action fast; everyone is idle and 
everyone is rich. 

The Dough-Girls (an un-illuminating title) tells again the story 
of overcrowded -Washington, this time in terms of three young 
women prematurely occupying the bridal suite in an austere hotel, 
and seeking to achieve matrimony through chapter after chapter 
of ludicrous and claustrophobic accident. They are unassisted 
by the presence of assorted war workers, a broadcaster in full voice, 
and a female Russian sniper, who shops with her gun. Here, 
again, the film-makers are so completely at ease with their farrago 
of nonsense that most cinema-goers will find it difficult not to 
share the producers’ confidence in their own high spirits.’ And 
Jane Wyman contributes a most enjoyable portrait of garrulous 
helplessness. 

Further newsreel material from the Pacific cantains sensational 
pictures of attacks by suicide planes on American warships. The 
ordeal of the U.S.S. ‘ Franklin’ shown a few weeks back provided 
the war’s most sensational combat sequence, but now other similar 
material of deck crews ducking and running against a background 
of exploding missiles and flaming aircraft suggests that camera- 
work of this kind has become commonplace. It is unfortunate 
that although British warships have apparently been subjected 
to similar attacks, there has as yet been no evidence of it on 
the screen, EpGAR ANSTEY. 


SPEC-TATOR, 


MUSIC 


Sadler’s Wells Opera 


THE production of Britten’s new opera at Sadier’s Wells must not 
be allowed to push completely into the background the standard 
works in the company’s repertory. For it is these that interest the 
public at large, and particularly that part of it which consists of 
young men if the Services who, like my neighbour of the other 
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evening, have had their first experience of opera on active service 
in Italy. Besides, it is by their performances of La Bohéme and 
The Bartered Bride and Rigoletto that the company’s standard is to 
be assessed. 

The chief danger confronting Sadler’s Wells when it performs 
for the young soldier fresh from the San Carlo at Naples is obviously 
lack of a great tradition of singing and production. What our 
English singers could give us is a well-sung and intelligent perform- 
ance that would be convincing to the audience and bring out all 
the latent musical beauty in the work performed. 

In the performance of Rigoletto which I saw there was a good 
deal of intelligence. The drama was clearly presented, and various 
details in the story and characterisation were cleverly brought out. 
But there were only two voices capable of doing justice to Verdi’s 
music. -One was fortunately Rigoletto’s (Mr. Redvers Llewellyn), 
whose singing was both resonant and subtle in expression ; the other 
was Miss Coates’s, who must however, beware of over-doing her 
vivid presentation of Maddalena. But Rigoletto is not the whole 
opera, and Maddalena is only a tiny part of it. Verdi designed it 
with the most careful art as a series of duets and ensembles. There 
must be voices of equal calibre with Rigoletto’s to make a good 
performance. Too many of this compaay’s singers let their voices 
stick in their throats. They have cons:quently neither true resonance 
nor variety of expression. If, as seems to be the assumption, the 
company is to have a share in the Covent Garden season p:omised 
for next year under the sponsorship of the new Council of tne Arts, 
it will be necessary, for the sake of our artistic prestige, not to 
mention the reputation of the Council itself, considerably to 
strengthen the company’s personnel. In the meantime, it is good 
to know that in Mr. Reginald Goodall a young conductor has been 
found who is not so unmusical as to regard the score of one of 
Verdi’s masterpieces as so much insignificant rum-ti-tum to be got 
through without interest or expression. DyneELey Hussey. 


ART 


The Victoria and Albert Museum.——“ The Age of Grace.’ At the 
Delbanco Gallery. 


Ir the reopening exhibition is anything to go by, the Victoria and 
Albert Museum may be transformed from a well-stocked mausoleum 
into a gallery worthy to display the splendours of the great and 
varied collections housed therein. As a child.I was so fearful of the 
Cromwell Road that I would return home from a visit to the several 
museums and dream of stuffed okapis in flowered waistcoats, and 
glass-eyed tigers in a habitat of early steam engines, the whole housed 
in a vast railway terminus built of brass end majolica, garnished with 
small arms and silent as atomb. These pardonable “trauma” were 
the result of a curious ambivalance, for I could never keep away from 
the charnel houses of South Kensington for long. The neighbour- 
hood remains stygian, the facade of the Victoria and Albert remains 
morbid ; but, within, an admirable attempt has been made to arrange 
one court or hall for the display of treasures to their full advantage. 
Mr. Leigh Ashton, the director, plans a reorganisation of presenta- 
tion throughout the museum, and this first exhibition of British Art 
and Craftsmanship from the eleventh to the seventeerith century is 
ranged beside a similar collection of continental work displayed as 
in pre-war days. The contrast is designed to justify Mr. Ashton’s 
new method, and indeed it does, for in spite of the splendid exhibits, 
which include certain of Leonardo’s notebooks, in the foreign section, 
the cavernous hall in which they are arranged provokes instant 
claustrophobia and depression. The carvings and chasubles of the 
twelfth century, the embroideries and objets de vertu in the British 
section are, on the other hand, so lit and so placed as to give a feeling 
not only of life but of utility, and they are seen to perfect advantage. 
The miniatures of Holbein, Hillgerde and Oliver are highspots of 
the exhibition. t 

The Roland, Browse and Delbanco Gallery has an exhibition of 
eighteenth-century French and English pictures under the collective 
title of “ The Age of Grace.” A wonderfully graceful collection it 
is, so elegant indeed that the critic feels very badly dressed when 
visiting it. The Gainsborough drawings are fine, and the unfinished 
Reynolds portrait of Kitty Fisher is more sensitive than much of his 
work. The stately, timeless Richard Wilson of the “ Villa Borghese ” 
is a marvel, but the absolute perfection of the small Watteau per- 
sonifies the age and the grace of the exhibition. Prose is no medium 
in which to describe it. Verlaine might have done so. I cannot. 
I advise the reader to visit this féte galante in Cork Street, W.1, at 
his earliest convenience. MICHAEL AYRTON. 


JULY 20, 
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LETTERS TO 


EVANGELISM BY ADVERTISING 


Si1r,—The conviction of Canon Roger Lloyd that the cause of Christianity 
in this country can be fostered by skilful advertisement in the Press is a 
conviction which I share, but three or four difficulties seem to me to be 
more serious even than the difficulty of raising the money. 

1. There is a natural and widespread suspicion of propaganda. The 
praise often expressed of Government publicity through the various 
Ministries surprises me. My own observations, both in contact with 
troops and civilians, has led me to conclude that these official advertise- 
ments were always read—when they were read at all, with the cynical 
question in mind: “What do they want us to believe now? ” 

If the Church advertises she must not give the impression that she is 
just another branch of the Civil Service pushing a point of view—and 
pushing it not because it is true but because it is expedient for the people 
to believe it. 

2. Much modern publicity makes no rational appeal at all. It sets out 
almost to bludgeon people into accepting an idea by mere repetition. The 
report “ Towards the Conversion of England” which first provoked this 
correspondence calls this repetition “the unique merit” (p. 115). It 
adds also: “Only by saying over and over again what it is desired the 
public should grasp can there be any confidence that the message is 
finding its mark” 

I cannot give an easy assent to this method of advertisement. To answer 
honest intellectual difficulties in plain words, to show that we are not 
defending some positions our critics tilt at, and to show also how good a 
defence we have of others which are central to the Faith .. . here is a 
wide sphere for able publicity, but to chant slogans and half-hypnotise 
people into belief by “ the unique merit” of repetition is hardly treating 
them as fully intelligent, and makes use of one of the least worthy devices 
of modern publicity. It leads on to what is called “ the mass-mind.” 

3. I believe that all denominational bias and labels should be kept out 
of this publicising of the Faith. Enough of Christianity (thank God!) 
is common to all branches of the Church to permit the widest publicity 
without mentioning our differences. Nor should these messages carry 
sectional names. 

The illustration which Canon Roger Lloyd mentions, and which appears 
on page 119 of the report, is not improved by being labelled “The 
Church of England.” Our critics will soon discover here proof of their 
suspicion that the Churches are like rival businesses skirmishing for 
advantages over one another. 

I know that is not in the mind of the authors of the report. They 
clearly state their readiness for co-operation (p. 120), but even while we 
are seeking it we must avoid the appearance of rivalry—Yours sincerely, 

W. E. SANGSTER. 

The Methodist Church, Westminster Central Hall, London, S.W. 1. 


WOMEN AND PARLIAMENT 


S1r,—Miss Rebecca West has shifted her ground. In her first letter she 
described my paper as “artless”: now she applies that term merely to 
my proposal of tinted voting papers, which was only one item in it. 
Even so, that she dislikes the proposal does not make it artless, and it 
was in fact put forward after mature consideration. 

I can see no justification whatever for Miss West’s assertion that to 
colour (not “ mark”) women’s voting papers pink and men’s blue would 
establish “a most dangerous precedent, which might lead to the ear- 
marking of group votes and the defeat of the purposes of the secret 
ballot.” The main purpose of the secret ballot is to prevent the victi- 
misation of the individual voter. How could this purpose be defeated 
by women dropping pink papers and men blue papers into the ballot 
box? 

As for Miss West’s assertion that this proposal “could afford no basis 
for any general conclusions whatsoever,” I can only marvel at her rash- 
ness—or is it her ignorance of the powers of statistical analysis? Even 
in a single constituency something could be learnt from the distribution 
of the male and female vote, notwithstanding the “ numerous factors at 
work which cannot be exactly evaluated” (of the existence of which I 
am, of course, well aware). But in dealing with election results for the 
whole country the effect of those factors would be greatly diminished 
and correspondingly much more could be learnt. There is clearly a 
prima-facie case for supposing that women in general may prefer to be 
represented by men, though we are too ignorant at present to dogmatise 
about it. But whereas I want to clear the matter up and am quite pre- 
pared to accept the result either way, Miss West prefers us to retain 
our present state of ignorance. Can it be that she fears lest fuller know- 
ledge should establish that preference? 
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THE EDITOR 


The absurdity of Miss West’s last sentence will be seen if it is trans- 
lated into the terms of the present discussion. It would then read 
“.  , all women must be men, because most voters are women, but the 
men’s vote is in certain areas important.” Need I add any comment? 
Let us in any case not lose sight of the main issue. Women now out- 
number men as electors, and I want them (and surely Miss West also 
wants them) to wake up not only to their rights but also to their 
responsibilities. When they do they will, amongst other things, take 
steps to secure fuller representation on the party machines, where present 
attitudes, I agree, leave much to be desired. It is because the present 
state of affairs is so unsatisfactory that I want to see it improved: and 
one of the first steps towards improvement is accurate knowledge of 
the facts.—Yours faithfully, J. F. S. Ross. 

Highfield Hotel, Ilkley. 


FROM COVENANT TO CHARTER 


Sir,—Dr. Maxwell Garnett, in his letter, repeats the statement with 
which the American State Department has confused the issue of the 
United Nations Organisation veto. It is not true that the League of 
Nations demanded unanimity in its decisions on disputes. It did pro- 
vide for unanimous consent to new projects and policies; and on 
frequent occasions the unanimity was only achieved by some states 
abstaining from voting. But only once, in a case of interpreting Article 
10, in 1921, did a state interpose a veto—Persia, that was. In cases of 
dispute, if the matter were raised under 11 for conciliation, unanimity 
ruled ; but normally, when it was raised for Council settlement under 
Article 15, the rule was unanimity excepting the disputants. Thus no 
state, however powerful, could avoid third-party judgement, or claim 
to be judge in its own case. Even the “Hidden Veto” was ruled out, 
since parties concerned did not vote. 

The San Francisco rule means that, e.g., Japan would have been 
able to veto the sending of the Lytton Commission to China, or Italy 
the Assembly decision on which, had we been ruled by faithful statesmen, 
Italy’s aggression in Ethiopia could have been stopped. Under the 
new Charter, such action against the Great Power aggressor, who is the 
only menace to world peace, is rendered impossible, and the whole 
military set-up of the Security Council relatively meaningless. The 
conception of justice in the settlement of dispute’ is simply abandoned, 
and with it any moral validity of the new organisation in public opinion. 

There remains opportunism, a machine for maintaining the war-time 
alliance. This is the best we can get, and we shall have to try to 
convert a precarious Big-Three hegemony into something better. But 
it serves no purpose to distort the history of the past in order to gild 
the present.—Yours, &c., FREDA WHITE. 

Flat 25, 70 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 


U.N.C.1L.O. POSTSCRIPT 


S1r,—In Mr. Francis Williams’s article in this week’s Spectator there is 
one remark which seems to require some explanation. Mr. Williams 
thinks that “the United Nations should be able . . . to prevent or deal 
with minor acts of aggression which would otherwise have large conse- 
quences,” and, after referring to the difficulties implicit in the “ hidden 
veto,” goes on to say that “it has now been agreed that disputes of this 
kind can be fully discussed and that the veto shall not operate to prevent 
discussion.” In the.text of the San Francisco Charter, as printed in The 
Times of June 27th, the relevant Article (27) seems, on the face of it, 
to. leave the “hidden veto” untouched. The question whether a dispute 
shall be discussed can hardly be one of the “ procedural matters ” men- 
tioned in paragraph 2 of Article 27, which, presumably, refers to the 
matters mentioned under the head of “ Procedure ” in Articles 28-32. Apart 
from “ procedural matters,” decisions of the Security Council on all other 
matters “are to require the concurring votes of the permanent members,” 
save that, in certain cases, a party to a dispute is not to vote. 

Unless there is some collateral agreement to the contrary, the text of 
the Charter would appear still to leave it open to any permanent member 
of the Security Council to veto a decision on any matter, not being a 
procedural matter, relating to a dispute to which that member jis not itself 
a party. There is nothing in Article 27 to suggest that the words “ decisions 
on all other matters” do not include a decision as to whether a dispute 
shall be discussed. The language of Article 34 (“the Security Council 
may investigate any dispute . . . ”) is permissive and not mandatory.— 
Yours obediently, LEONARD STEIN. 

4 Brick Court, Temple. E.C. 4. 
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THE 
R.A.F. AND TRAINING 


S1r,.—Your correspondent “ Honours Graduate” asserts that the R.A.F. 
higher authorities have no interest whatever in the further education of 
their personnel under the Education.i and Vocational Training Scheme. 
May I go further than this and suggest that, in fact and in practice, the 
E.V.T. scheme is nothing more than a transparent sop, designed by the 
higher authorities of all the Services to mollify men arid women whom 
they (generally wrongly) assume to have less intelligence than themselves. 

There are many trades in the R.A.F., and smaller numbers in the 
IR.N. and Army, calling for qualifications and training which com- 
mand a comparatively high remuneration in civil life. The men and 
women in these trades have received a first-class training at Service 
technical schools; if they wish to follow these same trades in civil life, 
they are already well equipped to do so, and require no further training 
under the E.V.T. scheme. 

Many men and women were dragooned in 
which were uncongenial or overcrowded in civil life. 
formed duties which have no counterpart in civil life. These people are 
to be qualified for civilian emp'oyment by the E.V. Training. For this 
purpose, a few odd hours are set aside each week until demobilisation. The 
ume allotted is quite inadequate to teach anyone even the rudiments of a 
trade; furthermore, no instructor can be expected to plan effective courses 
for a number of pupils who will be demobilised on different, but as yet 
unannounced, dates. The compilation of a comprehensive time-table is 
impossible under such circumstances. 

From the practical and educational point of view, the scheme cannot 
be regarded as a serious attempt to give service personnel the qualifications 
necessary to obtain them the skilled employment which their fathers were 
unable to find twenty-five years ago. However, it may be presented as a 
good political point, and will serve to occupy the time of potential mal- 
contents whose demobilisation is being unduly delayed. These ends are 
no doubt the scheme’s thinly disguised purpose. 
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the Services into trades 
Many more per- 


, RIFLEMAN.” 


Sir,—There are, I think, which should command 
universal agreement. 

(i) That the victorious conclusion of the war with Japan is vitally 
important. 

(ii) That, as far as possible, men who have been in the Far East 
or in India for four or five years should be relieved as soon as pos- 
sible by those of us who have had the good luck to be based in 
Europe in Phase I. 

Accordingly I cannot but be amazed at H. Shirley Fould’s letter, which 
would appear to suggest that E.V.T. in the R.A.F. is a more important 
commitment than the vigorous prosecution of the Japanese war. Who 's 
his friend to be so sure that “ navvying in India,” is beneath his dignity? 
We are already in grave danger of forgetting the close escape we have 
had. We have not had our wives and sons, our husbands and daughters 
stolen away in the night and tortured horribly before being executed. 
Our people are whole, they have no broken ribs, smashed ears or empty 
eye-sockets. In view of our good luck, and since we have fed half the 
peoples of Europe into the insatiable maw of our aggressive ally, the 
least we can do to salve our national conscience is to avenge the horrible 
deaths of thousands of British subjects at the hands of the Japanese. 

Perhaps I may finish on a personal note. I was a pilot in Bomber 
Command's contribution to the European victory, and I shall very shortly 
be leaving for the Far East. As a result I am almost certain to have to 
abandon my proposed university course, and I have no doubt that when 
I leave the K.A.F. I shall get a very inferior job in view of my complete 
lack of experience in anything except the dropping of high explosive and 
incendiary bombs on our enemies. But I count this a very small price 
to pay for the removal of barbarism and tyranny from the world, if only 
for a few years. May I counsel Mr. Fould’s friend in India to cease 
thinking that he is the best judge of how his services should be used, 
and to remember the countless unsung heroes of Europe’s underground 
who willingly gave their lives in any capacity, however minor, as long 
as it helped to defeat the enemy. I, for one, am thankful I never had 
to face the tests that confronted them, and I propose to see this war 
through without grumbling because of a lack of E.V.T. or comfortable 
office chairs (they are of equal importance)—AN R.A.F. FLIGHT- 
LIEUTENANT. 


two propositions 


Sir,—May I support “ Honour’s Graduate’s” letter about education in 
the R.A.F. which is in such marked contrast with the grand work done 
in the Army? | Here are a few actual facts. 

1. The director of my area was asked to send a lecturer from the 
panel to a big R.A.F. station where, for the first time, a lecture was fixed 
in working hours. At the appointed time the audience consisted of two 
officers and one W.A.A.F. 

2. A month ago that same lecturer was approached by the Squadron 
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Leader in charge of E.V.T. at a station and asked if he would help in 
E.V.T. work. Subjects were discussed and noted and everything seemed 
ready. That was a month ago and nothing has happened yet. 

3. The same man arrived at a certain station at the hour fixed for an 
E.V.T. lecture. No one knew anything about it or him so he went 
home—a 40 mile trip. It eventuated that the lecture had been fixed, on 
behalf of the acting education officer, by the M.O., who got the dates 
mixed! 

The writer has averaged a lecture a week for six years in the Army 
to every sort of Unit and the work has been a joy, but the R.A.F. has not 
yet found room for education and its education officers are the cinderellas 
of their stations.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, EDUCATOR. 


STUDENTS IN ARMS 


S1r,—May I express my appreciation of the letter by Mr. Smyth re 
Students in Arms, printed in your issue of July 6th, and the hope that, 
if the general view of the university authorities is similar to that expressed 
by him, they may be able to prevail upon the Ministry of Labour to 
modify their attitude. In a speech made some months ago, before the 
issue of the demobilisation scheme, Mr. Bevin, as Minister of Labour, 
stated: 
“Only out of sheer desperation did the Government stop the 
Arts courses at the universities. They must be started again as 
soon as possible. If men were released in such special categories, 
other men might have to be called up to fill the gaps in the Services 
until the final demobilisation.” 

It appears then, that the Government once considered releasing Arts 
students who had been forced to interrupt their courses, but, in view of 
the difficulties, have deemed it sufficient to leave the poor unfortunates of 
the last two years in the unhappy position in which they have been 
placed by the misfortune of their year of birth, and allow those lucky 
enough to have been born one or two years later to take their places. 
Those students who have been called up now find themselves, in the 
main, in highly technical jobs, and their date of release is therefore 
likely to be postponed beyond that of others of the same release group. 
Are there not the facilities or the inclination to train others to replace 
us, or is there not sufficient sauce for both goose and gander?—Yours 
faithfully, ONE OF THE AFFECTED. 


BOARDED-OUT CHILDREN 


S1r,—Sir Walter Monckton in his Report on the O’Neill children wrote, 

“ There was in neither authority a sufficient realisation of the direct and 
personal nature of the relationship between a supervising authority and 
boarded-out children.” 

One practical way of ensuring that the responsibility in these cases is 
shouldered fairly and squarely would be to make it a legal requirement 
for the officer actually, personally and directly responsible for visiting the 
child and supervising the boarding-out to be named in the order com- 
mitting the child, just as the name of the probation officer is inserted in 
a probation order. This would fix immediate responsibility. There 
would remain with the local authority and its higher officers responsibility 
for appointing suitable staff and for maintaining what may be termed 
collateral supervision. The staff should be qualified for the job, and the 
choice and supervision of foster homes should be in the hands of trained 
social welfare workers who have learnt what to look for and how to look. 
It is highly skilled work and cannot be done in odd moments by school 
attendance officers or office staff. 

There still remains the responsibility for making the relationship 
between the members of the local authority and the children a living 
one. Might we not adopt, through the new District Education Com- 
mittees, the practice followed by some Guardians Sub-Committees of 
Public Assistance Committees, which not only have Boarding-Out Sub- 
Committees but arrange that each child boarded out in the Sub- 
Committee’s area is visited one month by the Boarding-Out Officer and 
the next month by a member of the Sub-Committee who acts as next 
friend to that child. Thus the relationship of the authority with the 
child is saved from degenerating into a mechanical, remote control. 

In the O'Neill case nobody seemed to remember that at the end of 
the chain of responsibilities and irresponsibilities were two little boys, 
defenceless and forlorn. 

Lastly, for sake of the child, the foster parent, the officials and the 
local authority, there should be at the heart of every county’s boarding- 
out scheme a reception home from which the children could be sent to 
their foster parents after medical examination and vetting as to fitness 
for boarding-out, to which misfits could return till suitably placed and 
to which foster parents could come for help and guidance when in 
difficulties with their foster children. This central home should be well- 
equipped and staffed and have the service of a Child Guidance Clinic. 
The L.C.C. has a scheme on these lines. A children’s home in Bucharest 
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boarding them out in villages had a magnificently equipped scheme 
before the war. But they are the exceptions in Britain as well as in the 
Balkans, and they would make it easier than it is for county councils to 
play the difficult game of Happy Families.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 


Parliament Mansions, S.W. 1. CiIcELY M. CRAVEN, 
Honorary Secretary. 


The Howard League for Penal Reform. 


THE POLISH SETTLEMENT 


Sir,—Prof, W. J. Rose in his letter on “ The Polish Settlement” in your 
issue of July 13th, said many tragically true words about the implications 
of the “surrender of the principles” in the case of Poland. In the 
conclusion of his letter, Prof. Rose makes the following statement: “ Much 
as I deplore what has been done, if I were a Pole I should apply tomorrow 
to the proper authorities for permission to return home, and to work 
loyally for the rehabilitation of my terribly devastated country. I hope 
that all my Polish friends whose conscience will allow them will do 
this. But I should not blame them if they never wanted to see Britain 
or the U.S.A. again, or if they never again put faith in the word of 
either a British or an American Government.” 

May I, as a Pole, assure Prof. Rose that all Poles “whose conscience 
will allow them” to return, will go back to Poland? The bread of exile 
is bitter, and Poles know it full well from the experience of past 
generations. Those who will be compelled to stay hate the very thought 
of being a burden to any community. They hope that their English 
friends will understand their motives in deciding to stay abroad. As a 
historian, Prof. Rose knows even better than myself that this is not the 
first time that Poland 's confronted with such a tragic choice. The 
Congress of Vienna bears a striking resemblance to the Yalta Conference 
and to the now opening Potsdam talks. The result may be a new 
Congress of Poland; San Domingo may find a replica in Burma or in 
some other place. Poles who trusted Napoleon and his promises of an 
independent Poland fought loyally to the bitter end. Many of the best 
sons of Poland went into exile as they could not live in the stifling air 
of the Congress of Poland. But they have never renounced their faith in 
the Western civilisation and in the Western ways of life. Whatever the 
political make-up of today, Poles both in Poland and abroad still believe 
in the Western ideas, and they hope that their links with the Western 
world will not be severed. Poles both in Poland and abroad want Poland 
to remain—as she was durinz the centuries—a bridge between East and 
West with culture of her own and her own style of life. Prof. Rose 
seems to suggest that Poles, as the result of a political débdcle, have the 
only choice: despair of the West and re-orientate themselves towards 
the East. I do still believe that there is another solution: the solution 
just mentioned by me; and it seems to my mind that the latter is still 
safer not only for Poland, but for Europe and the British Empire.— 
Yours, &c., Z, GRABOWSKI. 


. 105 Hallam Street, W. fr. 


BUILDING “ TARGETS” 


Sir,—Some misapprehension appears to exist as to the “targets” fixed 
by the Ministry of Works for certain building trades. The Payment of 
Results scheme, as it is known, was introduced in July, 1941, and, to 
quote the official memorandum, “in view of the satisfactory results and 
noticeably increased output” was extended in October, 1941, and again 
subsequently. 

The scheme works by fixing targets or “basic outputs” for each 
operation, and for output above this target the labourer or craftsman 
receives a bonus. In the case of bricklayers engeged on house-building, 
although the target may be only 360 bricks per day, they would normally 
expect to add to their wages in the form of bonus payments to the extent 
of about 25 per cent. of their time-work wages. The average number of 
bricks laid for this class of work is therefore probably 450 per day, as 
compared with about 750 before the war. 

These targets are thus in no way restrictive of the man’s output, and 
to my knowledge there has been no such restriction except in the case of 
small isolated groups of dissatisfied men. 
increased output appear to be the Essential Work Order, which makes 
it difficult to discharge a man for not pulling his weight, and the high rate 
of Income Tax.—yYours faithfully, R. G. GRANT. 

Spey Cottage, Eskdale Gardens, Purley, Surrey. 


SYRIA AND THE BEDUIN 


Sir,—In your issue of July 6th an article, over the name of Brian Stuart, 
entitled “ Syria and the Beduin,” made the following extraordinary state- 
ment: “Thanks entirely to American effort and money, Syria, as a 
whole, is feeling the benefit of real education.” The truth is, of course, 


Indeed, the main deterrents to’ 
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that among foreign powers, it has been the French who have made the 
outstanding contribution to education in Syria and the Lebanon. The 
following figures speak for themselves. As early as 1912 there were 
some five hundred French schools with over fifty thousand pupils (at the 
same period about seven thousand pupils were attending American and 
English schools). When the French took over in 1919, there were, as a 
result of the war, only two private schools and a handful of government 
schools open. Before a year had expired, owing to the intensive educa- 
tional campaign undertaken by the Mandatory Power, and backed by 
liberal subvention, 668 private schools were operating, a large majority 
of which were French. The level of education in many of these 
French schools is certainly higher than that to be found elsewhere in 
the Levant. 

Further, it gives a very unfair picture of university education in 
Syria and the Lebanon to refer, as does the author of your article, to 
the American University at Beyrouth and to ignore the Upiversity of 
St. Joseph, with its outstanding Institut de Lettres Orientales, whose 
record and reputation are no less excellent.—Yours truly, 

St. James Club. ROBIN FEDDEN. 


STATE RAILWAYS ABROAD 


S1rR,—I do not propose to argue the pros and cons of nationalising the 
railways in this country, but I do think that Mr. Lyttelton picked a bad 
example in the Swiss Federal Railways when trying to prove the lack 
of success of nationalisation. Let me give the reason why these railways 
are running at a loss. After the Great War, the Swiss realised that if 
another major war should occur in Europe they would not be able to 
import coal, a commodity which the country is completely lacking, and 
hence the railways would be unable to run. For a strategic reason, 
therefore, they found it essential to electrify the whole system. This 
meant a very large capital expenditure not only on the overhead con- 
ductor network and the large number of new locomotives of different 
sizes required, but also on erecting many hydro-electric power stations 
throughout the® country, with all the civil engineering works involved, 
including dams, tunnels and penstocks ; to which must be added the cost 
of the land requisitioned. Besides this, as a hydro-electric station, unlike 
a thermal station, cannot be built near the area of load but must be built 
where the water is available, more money must be spent to instal the 
fairly long transmission lines needed, often across awkward country. It 
should also be mentioned that the complete change-over was effected in 
very much less than the scheduled time 
D. R. Barr-WELLs. 


330 Lawford Road, Rugby. 
GIFTS FOR HOLLAND 


S1r,—Before leaving for a short visit to the West Indies and the U.S.A, 
the Netherlands Welfare Commissioner, Lt.-Colonel A. M. Meerloo, 
asked me to submit the following message to you in the hope that you 
would be able to make it known to your readers. 

“In response to my earlier letters which appeared in this news- 
paper, I have received a really magnificent collection of relief goods 
from donors all over the country. I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing my warmest thanks to all.” 

Clothes and money are still needed by the people in the Netherlands, 
especially in preparation for the difficult winter that lies ahead. If in 
their great generosity the British friends of Holland can make still further 
gifts, I would ask them to deal directly with the Help Holland Council, 
Norman House, 105-109, Strand, London, W.C.2.—Yours faithfully, 

J. H. vE Boer, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Netherlands Military Administration, 
Arlington House, Arlington Street, London, S.W.1. 


HOME SERVICE AND EUROPEAN SERVICE 


S1r,—I read with great interest the article by Mr. A. L. Kennedy, “ Talk- 
ing to the World,” but our experience here in the Netherlands does not 
exactly coincide with his plea for a post-war “European Service.” In 
occupied Holland we were all very thankful for the news in Dutch of our 
own “Orange Radio” in London and for the news of your “European 
Service,” but it is a remarkable fact that nearly all my countrymen who 
had some knowledge of English preferred the Home Service of the B.B.C. 
it was, they said, more pure and objective, and gave the news with less 
“ propaganda” than the other news services. This is a psychological 
reaction from my—perhaps supercritical—countrymen which the British 
Government and the B.B.C. will perhaps be interested in knowing.— 
Yours truly, J. BARENTS. 
The Hague, 38 Frambozenstraat. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A Liberal Statesman 


Memoirs. By Viscount Samuel. (Cresset Press. 15s.) 


ANYONE who knows Lord Samuel and has followed his public 
career would expect to find his autobiography an admirably com- 
petent piece of work ; but he would not necessarily expect to find 
it so superlatively good as this volume seems to me to be. Lord 
Samuel is, of course, a Jew—incidentally, the first member of the 
Jewish community to sit in a British Cabinet (Disraeli having 
seceded from the community before he entered public life)—and, as 
he says, “the Jewish brain is a rather remarkable thing.” In this 
case it certainly is, and when its owner is at once scholar, states- 
man, administrator and philosopher, the story he has to tell is likely 
to be remarkable too. The writer’s long political career bridges the 
most critical generation in the country’s history, and his own 
memories, coloured by an unwavering Liberalism but based on a 
uniformly conscientious objectivity, form a singularly illuminating 
record of the fifty years that began with the eviction of the Liberals 
from office in 1895. 

Much of Lord Samuel’s career, of course, is matter of public 
knowledge. His Liberalism: Its Principles and Proposals, written 
in 1902, is still available as testimony to his political faith. But he 
is not given to self-advertisement, and many of the facts he mentions 
here are, so far as I know, published for the first time. One con- 
cerns the part he played, by his secret consultations with trade 
union leaders, in bringing the General Strike of 1926 to an end; 
another his initiative, dating back to 1914, in proposals which led 
ultimately to the Balfour declaration on the Jewish National Home 
in 1917 (Lord Samuel quotes here rather sardonically Mr. Lloyd 
George’s imaginative and completely inaccurate account of the 
same events in his War Memories); another, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
offer to him of a seat in the Conservative Cabinet in 1938. More 
personal revelations relate to such matters as the young candidate’s 
decision to concentrate on colonial questions at the beginning of 
his political career, and the exciting journey he undertook in Central 
Africa in 1902 in pursuance of that resolve ; while a not altogether 
familiar aspect of the Elder Statesman of today is presented in the 
passage in which, describing the equestrian achievements of some 
hundreds of Bedouin horsemen who came on one occasion to 
salute him as High Commissioner of Palestine, he adds, “I put 
spurs to my mare, which could out-distance them all, and led the 
whole cavalcade in a gallop across the plain, to their great delight.” 
The whole chapter on his High Commissionership is abundantly 
instructive in relation to present problems in Palestine—and so, in 
bearing on another current problem, are the pages he devotes 
to his chairmanship of the Coal Commission in 1925. 

In its ease and lucidity the volume is a peculiar pleasure to read. 
Lord Samuel, moreover, has a singular gift for turns of phrase that 
are half-way to epigram—such touches, for example, as, regarding 
Campbell-Bannerman: “His premiership was common-sense en- 
throned ”; regarding Ramsay MacDonald: “He was not a man to 
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be indifferent to the greatness of his positi@n”; regarding Winston 
Churchill on his advent to Liberalism: “Churchill spoke the langu- 
age of Liberalism with correctness—perhaps with the careful articu- 
lation and the slight accent with which one may speak a language 
learnt a little late in life.” A passage of ten lines on monarchy and 
democracy (in connection with the abdication of King Edward VIII) 
leaves nothing relevant to be added; and though Lord Samuel is 
anything but an emotional writer, the bitterest anti-Semite could 
hardly read unmoved the half-page which describes how he visited 
for the first time the ancient synagogue in the old Jewish quarter of 
Jerusalem : 

“Now, on that day, for the first time since the destruction of 
the Temple, they could see one of their own people governor in 
the Land of Israel. To them it seemed that the fulfilment of 
ancient prophecy might at last be at hand. When, in accordance 
with the usual ritual, I was ‘called to the Reading of the Law,’ 
and from the central platform recited in Hebrew the prayer and 
the blessing, ‘Have mercy upon Zion, for it is the hope of our 
life, and save her that is grieved in spirit, speedily, even in our 
days. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who makest Zion joyful through 
her children’: and when there followed the opening words of a 
chapter of Isaiah appointed for that day, ‘Comfort ye, comfort ye 
my people, saith your God. Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, 
and cry unto her that her warfare is accomplished and her iniquity 
is pardoned ’—the emotion that I could not but feel seemed te 
spread through the vast congregation. Many wept. One could 
almost hear the sigh of generations.” 

There are inevitably a few errors to be corrected in the next 
edition, one of them a little surprising. Lord Samuel writes: “In 
July, 1911, the Kaiser’s demonstrative visit to Tangier and the pro- 
vocative dispatch of the German warship Panther to Agadir seemed 
likely to bring Europe to the verge of war.” But the Kaiser’s 
descent on Tangier had taken place in 1905. And is it accurate to 
include Lord Hugh Cecil among the Conservatives like Churchill 
and Seely who in 1903 “ aligned themselves with the Liberal Party ”? 
At one point, moreover, where the writer’s attitude needs defini- 
tion, he leaves it undefined. Of the Spanish Civil War he lays it 
down wisely that “the issue was for the Spanish people themselves 
to settle. It was not the business of this country to intervene.” But 
“ neither,” he adds, “ was it the business of the Germans and Italians 
to intervene. Nevertheless they did intervene.” And what then? 
All that Lord Samuel says is that the proceedings of the Non- 
Intervention Committee were a farce, and the results for this country 
ignominious. What would he himself have done? Should we 
have risked war over Spain in 1936? That is the vital question, 
and it is left unanswered. 

But these are trifles. The book as a whole is one of the most 
notable autobiographies of a generation. Incidentally, since by every 
visible sign Lord Samuel has twenty good years of work in him yet, 
the most arresting statement in the volume is the allegation that 
he was born in 1870. WILson Harris. 


Un francais parle aux anglais 
The English Way. By Pierre Maillaud. (Oxford University Press. 
10s. 6d.) 

M. MalILLauD is well known to English listeners as Pierre Bourdan, 
one of the broadcasters in the French service of the B.B.C. These 
broadcasts in which he took part were better than anything else of 
their kind; they were distinguished (as Mr. Raymond Mortimer 
points out in an introduction to M. Maillaud’s book) by their intel- 
lectual integrity as well as by their emotional force. These qualities 
are equally prominent in M. Maillaud’s writing. The composition 
of his book seems to have been spread over a good many months, 
since there is an increasing urgency in the middle and later chapters ; 
in any case, the book appears to have been finished in or before the 
spring of 1944. It is thus a war book in a real sense. During the 
years before the liberation of France M. Maillaud was asking his 
countrymen to stake their lives on an English victory. He could 
not have done this unless he had convinced himself that there would 
be an English victory and that this victory need not be as sterile 
as the domination of Europe by German force. M. Maillaud was 
therefore bound to look narrowly at the English and to measure their 
capacity as well as their courage. 

We can take pride in M. Maillaud’s verdict on us, but we should 
remember that, as the last, and in some ways the best section of 
the book shows, M. Maillaud is not writing a panegyric of England. 
He is inviting us to hold fast to those elements in the European 
tradition which have been our particular strength. His theme is 
summed up in a sentence describing the “ inward trend of English 
insularity which stamps England as a western European nation as 
well as a sea-conscious Power.” He warns us not to forget why we 
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A 
DISTANT PROSPECT 


With a frontispiece by the author and three photographs. 


Rose Macautay (Observer): “ Accounts 
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result is a picture at once attractive, civilised, 
and entertaining. 


“No one is better than Lord Berners at 
candidly analysing in a phrase delicate balances 
of human emotions and relationships. His wit 
is always of the bland, unobtrusive kind, 
pervading the whole rather than coruscating 
in parts. When applied to autobiography the 
result is delightful.” 
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Government Control 


in War 
By The Right Hon. 


LORD HANKEY 
With a Foreword by 


G. M. TREVELYAN 


The Lees Knowles Lectures 1945 


This book presents a synopsis of the development of Govern- 
ment Control, from the establishment of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence at the beginning of the present century 
up to the present moment. It seeks to establish some basic 
principles and to draw from the past some lessons for the 
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refused to surrender in 1940 and why this war has been fought. It 
was not fought for “social security” or to remedy economic in- 
justice. As M. Maillaud notices, one of the “cleverest strokes” of 
enemy propaganda was “to place the problem of war and peace on 
the social plane, as though a civilised nation only existed in terms 
of an index of prices and wages” In fact, “ the western struggle 
was chiefly ethical, and England, socially the most inegalitarian of all 
Western States, remained the most adamant before German propa- 
ganda precisely because she was defending her values, traditions and 
diversity rather than a rigid social and economic order.” 

The maintenance of “ diversity,” that is to say, of liberty: here is 
the spiritual aim of reconstruction in the west. The worst enemy 
of Western civilisation is overthrown, but there is still danger of losing 
after our victory the cause for which we have fought. There are 
“the canteens of the mind ”—the cinema, the radio, the Press, all 
of which may become substitutes for a true home. Above all, there 
is the drift of depersonalised government and bureaucracy, “a no- 
man’s land between the citizen and the executive,” towards uni- 
formity and the “mass-man.” M Maillaud points out that “con- 
sciously or not, modern Europe has lately associated the notion of 
social progress and economic justice with systems of government or 
reforms all tending towards the destruction of diversity. Yet, 
whether on a national or an international plane, diversity and liberty 
have a single and inseparable fate.” 

From this angle of view, and not from irrelevant considerations 
such as driving on the !eft or right side of the road, M. Maillaud’s 
judgements on England are both shrewd and valuable. There are 
gaps in his study; he says little about English education and 
practically nothing about the structure and development of the 
English language. He does not get far in his analysis of religion in 
England. His account of the factors determining public opinion 
on foreign policy from 1933 to 1939 is much better than his analysis 
of the policy pursued by British Governments during this period. 
On this latter question his facts are not always right. Thus he is 
unfair to Sir H. Wilson, and mistaken in thinking that Mr, Chamber- 
lain was impressed at Godesberg by German military display. What 
impressed Mr. Chamberlain was, on the contrary, the reception 
given to him by the civilian population. Finally, the whole policy of 
appeasement after 1933 cannot be understood (this does not mean 
“justified ”) unless it is remembered that the very word had come 
into English use not many years earlier by analogy with M. Briand’s 
use of the French term apatsement. 

These are only minor criticisms of a very fine book ; a book which 
confirms my own view that the future of a high civilisation in 
Europe depends more upon detailed Anglo-French collaboration 
than upon anything involving “Big Threes” or “Big Fours,” or 
similar large canvasses. E. L. Woopwarp. 


Light and Shade in China 


Chungking Diary. By Robert Payne. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 

READERS who turn to this book for information about Chungking 
as the war-time capital of China, to learn about military and admini- 
strative affairs or about plans for post-war reconstruction, will be 
disappointed. There is little about such matters and what there is 
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is vague. Expectation of episodic description of travel, or of daily life 
in unfamiliar surroundings, will also be disappointed. Description 
there is in plenty, scenic, psychological and cultural, and some of it 
is extremely good. Not a little of it, however, is of the kind which 
used to be termed “ precious.” The word is applicable, indeed, to 
the author’s treatment of his subject as a whole. 

It would be unfair to say that, however, without stating imme- 
diately that his book represents a difficult experiment. This consists 
of trying to catch and make permanent in words the evanescent 
lights and shades not of scenery merely—every good descriptive 
writer tries to do that—but of the moods, ideas and manners of 
modern Chinese culture in the reactions which war has so grotesquely 
forced upon it. Mr. Payne has a genuine and deep respect for 
China’s culture. But an eye perpetually alert for refinements to 
be noted in diary form is apt to miss, or to appear to miss, the 
rough and tough elements in the Chinese scene. 

Of spiritual values the author gives a reassuring account. “ The 
poems of modern Chinese poets,” he says, “contain no bitterness. 
Behind the flame-throwers and the poison gas they see the villages of 
their childhood, the rice flowing like rivers and the faces of the village 
boys flooding the valley like an eternal springtime.” “ They live on 
nothing and they work like madmen,” said a Dutch professor to the 
author. “I gave them an examination a little while ago.” he con- 
tinued. “One of my best students fainted during the examination. 
I found that he had been studying for sixty-four hours without 
stopping, without having any food. That is the kind of thing we 
are faced with—students who continually sacrifice their health for 
the sake of knowledge.” The author’s friend, Bergery, said to him: 
“They (the Chinese) are the most dangerous race on the earth. 
And they are dangerous only because four thousand years of tradi- 
tions have implanted in them a tolerance and an abiding love of 
goodness which will one day shock us out of our complacency. . 
They are the race which has suffered. Therefore they are deter- 
mined that the knowledge they have derived from suffering shall 
not be wasted.” 

The author’s comments upon these remarks suggest that he does 
not entirely accept them, for the reason, however, that his friend’s 
main argument belongs, he suspects, to the sphere of art. “It is 
really because China has produced the greatest artists that he believes 
her to be invincible.” 

By no means all will agree that China has produced the greatest 
artists. Nor will all agree that “ surely, in the who'e of God’s earth 
there is nothing so beautiful as a young Chinese smiling.” The claim 
made by a Chinese anthropologist that “there are very few real 
Chinese in Szechuan: to be Chinese means that you are born in the 
north and are descended from generations of scholars,” rather asks 
for rough treatment with a blue pencil, while the observation that 
“it is still true that the civilisation of China is best demonstrated 
in the way in which two Chinese greet one another,” seems a little 
far-fetched. The same may be said of the statement that “ there 
are Elizabethan love-songs which have so Chinese a flavour that it is 
almost impossible not to believe that they are translations.” Sriil, 
there is a great deal in this book that deserves our thanks. 

E. M. GULL. 


Genteel Decay 

Watering Place. By Robert Liddell. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
A VEIN of rather chilly malice is often to be detected in those brought 
up by aunts. With some—Saki, for instance—the malice strikes out 
so bright a shower of sparks as to disguise the chill: with others, 
including Mr. Liddell (whether his character of nephew be real or 
assumed), the chill all but congeals the malice. Warmth, no doubt, 
is far from being the predominant characteristic of a decayed watering 
place, such as that which harboured the aunts in question. The 
stucco, we may imagine, stains and peels on the houses of Mount 
Gilboa ; blackbeetles pervade their basements ; laurels drip over their 
garden walls. “ We might have the murderer and the drunken woman 
against the vile vicar and the embezzler’s wife,” murmurs Aunt Anne 
as she arranges a croquet party. However bright may be our 
memories of the real Handborough (and if Mr. Liddell’s persons are 
as thinly disguised as his places he must look forward to a long 
exile), however clearly we may recall polished brass door handles, 
excellent pastrycooks, and sunshine on brick roofs, we can scarcely 
doubt that a light rain falls continuously on the Handborough of the 
aunts, crumbling the wall that divides them from the deplorable 
building estate at Kidron, and daily soaking poor Mrs. Molloy as she 
sits on the bench by the rocks eating ham-sandwiches with her 
elderly German professor. 

Not that Mr. Liddell has got damp himself: chilly, perhaps, but 
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THE PLANETS 
Gusev Holt 


Concert performancesincomplete | a large modern orchestra, and 
form are very rare. With these | this latest achievement of “His 
records you can enjoy and become | Master’s Voice” in collaboration 
intimate with every detail of | with the British Council is an 
Holst’s masterpiece. The Planets | artistic triumph. 

calls for the fullest resources of = 








SIR ADRIAN BOULT and B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA | 
Mars, The Bringer of War - - - DB6227 
Venus, The Bringer of Peace- - - DB6228 


Mercury, The Winged Messenger - DBS 6229 
Jupiter, The Bringer of Jollity - - DB6230 
Saturn, The Bringer of Old Age - - DB6231 
Uranus, The Magician - - - = DB6232 
Neptune, The Mystic - = = «= DB6233 


Album No. 387. Auto. Couplings DBS 8994, DB 8995-9000 
Recorded under the auspices of the British Council 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 








THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD., HAYES, MIDDLESEX | 

















UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Over a Century of Mutual Life Assurance 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £47,000,000 


After making provision for future liabilities 
on a most stringent basis, COMPOUND 
REVERSIONARY BONUSES at rates of 
27/- and 25/- have been allotted to each £100 
of sum assured and existing bonuses for each 
of the SIX YEARS 1939 to 1944. 


The Institution’s premium scales are below 
the genera! level of current quotations. Its 
Policies combine a larger immediate sum 
assured with prospects of substantial bonuses. 


Telephone or write for details. 


Head Office: 
33, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3. 


"Phone: Mansion House 6543. 
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Will YOU do 
this for our 
CRIPPLES 


We gratefully acknowledge the generosity 
of our friends which has enabled us to 
continue the work for orphaned and crippled 
girls during the war. It has not been easy 
because the difficulties have not only been 
those of finance. Restrictions of supplies 
caused new problems in the Industrial 
Training Branch, as well as in the Residential Hostels. The National need 
has diverted to work of national importance all girls whose disabilities were 
such that they could be used in this way. The work undertaken is much 
more tiring than the manufacture of Artificial Flowers. It lacks the beauty 
and variety and also the joy of creating something beautiful to behold. The 
girls, therefore, have felt the strain very much and but for the watchful care 
of the staff many would have broken down. When they have shown signs 
of fatigue they have been admitted to our Nursing Home for a rest. We 
are anxious to arrange for them to have two weeks’ holiday this year. The 
new work, and the cumulative effect of five years of war has made them 
very weary, and we should like to send them away as in other years. We 
appeal with confidence for your generous assistance. For many years friends 
have been very good to the girls by helping in this way and we shall be 
very grateful for any contribution you can make. 
President: The Rt. Hon. LORD RADSTOCK. 


Report gladly sent on request to: 


IPPLEAGE 


(tac.), 
Head Office: 37 Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C.1. 


Workrooms & Cottage Homes+—Edgware. 























—WHAT WILL BE —y 
YOUR INCOME WHEN 
YOU RETIRE? 


You may receive a Pension under the National 
Scheme. 
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You may receive a Pension from your Employers. 


BUT will your pension be sufficient for your 
needs? 


Why not secure an additional yearly income of 
£100, £200, £300 when you retire by means of a 
Prudential Endowment Assurance Policy? 





To THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON €E.C.! 


Please let me know the yearly cost of 








securing £......... a year at age......... 
NAME wee DATE OF BIRTH.....cccsseee silabaticnene 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) . 
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not wet. He is a neat writer and an accurate observer ; he neither 
flounces nor flounders; and the entertainment he offers, though 
mild, is fairly continuous. We shall, indeed, search in vain for the 
“ outrageous eccentricities,” “ extracrdinary conversations,” and “ rich 
diversity,” promised on the jacket; hopes raised by the glimpse of 
an elderly lady leaning out of a lodging-house window with a fishing- 
rod in her hand, are all too soon smothered by an accumulation of 
gossip about the butcher, the colonel and the curate. Dr. 
Fellowes, to be sure, writes anonymous letters; Churchyard, the 
chauffeur of the hired car, turns out to be related by marriage to 
the girl who was murdered in the forest; Cousin Millicent enjoys 
to the full the invalid’s privilege of a sharp tongue ; and Mr. Liddell 
finds the company of all of them perfectly congenial. Are we to regret 
with him that the motor-car has invaded his Handborough, or shall 
we, on the contrary, greet its arrival with a sigh of relief? This will 
depend on our taste for peeling stucco, croquet and curates. But it 
is probably safe to prophesy that enjoyment of the provincial scene 
will be sufficient to ensure his book a respectably battered appearance 
on the shelves of the lending library. LETTICE FOWLER. 


Fiction 
Jim Comes Home. By Frank Tilsley. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 9s.) 
Valley _ Sky. By Hobart Douglas Skidmore. (William Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.) 
The Lost Government. 
8s. 6d.) 
Fim Comes Home is the story of an English soldier who goes on leave 
in defiance of a last-minute cancellation and stays away for twenty-one 
anxious days. Frank Tilsley’s main business in this excellent novel 
has been to draw a picture of family relationships under great strain, 
to make an analysis of bothered, irritable, puzzled and injured people, 
all reacting on each other—Stella, sensible and sensitive, but unaware 
of her husband’s delinquency ; Roger, a jolly and friendly boy ; Pam, 
a bit spoilt ; all the relations ; and Jim himself, the soldier, generous 
and affectionate, but dictatorial, self-important and irritable by nature. 

“*Caked in mud,’ he said. *That’s a fine way to keep your 
clothes.” And Stella had to laugh to make sure that Roger knew that 
his father was joking, and because she knew that he wasn’t only 
joking.” With Jim in his nervous state of mind everything is com- 
bustible material: hence the watchful art of a mother, turning what 
she can to laughter though unable to silence the irritating logic of a 
boy—‘ I tell you I’m not playing with a ball in the street, the ball 
is not touching the ground, thercfore it’s not in the street. Therefore 
I’m not playing with it in the street.’ 

Fim Comes Home is a penetrating piece of family observation— 
something much more skilful than the record of those clear actions 
and plain motives which serve as the ordinary basis for stories. It is 
a study of the habits of thought which incubate those motives and 
which promote those actions ; it is a peering down into the remote 
fissures of personality. It is vivid in the sense that the reader watches 
the open minds of the characters, and assesses precisely the amount 
which each contributes either to the tiff at Eileen’s tea-party or to the 
family quarrel at the children’s theatricals. It is highly humorous, 
and at the came time highly tense, for throughout the whole book the 
reader is held on tenter-hooks, worrying on Jim’s behalf, and with 
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him, for the outcome of this daft escapade. Everything resolves in 
an epilogue which reveals a sudden twist, a dramatic plan, an 
unexpected and entirely satisfactory solution which gives as great 
relief to the sympathetic reader as it must have done to the obstinate 
Jim and the good-hearted Stella. 

Another good war novel is Valley of the Sky by an American 
author, Hobart Douglas Skidmore. All airmen are embarrassed by 
the ignorant and sentimental nonsense which romantic novelists 
write about flying. No class of men could be more sentimental 
about certain select subjects—girls, kids, Mum and Dad, and, in a 
secret kind of way, their own particular aircraft ; but they are not 
sentimental about themselves, still less about their jobs. Valley of 
the Sky is a novel about airmen written by an airman. It is well 
planned, well written, enormously exciting, and upon this point of 
sentiment entirely just. The book is a study of the crew of an 
Amer‘can Liberator on service in the Pacific. One by one the men 
are described and finally brought together in their ship, The Harpie. 
It is easy to take a look into their hearts, for most of them are back 
home, with girls or families left behind them, and as each man 
lies thinking about his other life he creates his own portrait By 
even degrees the author brings the men nearer and nearer to the 
war, and at every stage they become closer and closer to each other— 
not less the mea with memories of Mum and Dad, Ginnie and Elsa, 
but more the members of that imporiant unit, the crew of The 
Harpie. The studies of the men in the first half of the book make 
the right introduction to, and a perfect contrast with, their subse- 
quent behaviour as a crew in battle. The scenes in the sky in the 
last part of the story are sickeningly exciting. The reader will find 
that he has joined the crew and is just as keen as any of them to 
bring The Harpie safely home. The end of this ghastly adventure 
is not certain until the last paragraph. And it is only there, perhaps, 
that the author allows his sentiment to creep a little into the wrong 
quarter of his mind. 

The Lost Government is the government of Illyria, which has 
spent the war years safely in London. The aircraft which is taking 
it home meets with disaster, and one and all, including the aged 
Duchess and the Cardinal, are obliged to descend by parachute. 
They are never heard of again, and the reader will have to wait till 
the last chapter to find out why. The book between these two 
chapters tells, almost in alternate episodes, the story of the war as 
its breaks across th: people of Illyria, and as it breaks across the 
exiled government in London. The study of Illyria is written as a 
plain, good adventure story: the study of the government in London 
is written as a satire. Although there is some good stuff in both 
stories, the two styles militate against each cther. e This, no doubt, is 
the reason why the final solutio: of the mystery is welcome in theory 
but unconvincing in fact. It is the right end to the satire, but the 
wrong end to the adventure story, which is a pity because the 
adventure story has made much the best reading. Mr. Jiri Weiss 
is a guest writer in English. He certainly ought to try again—but 
with something a little more straightforward. 

V. C. CLinton-BaADDELEY. 


Shorter Notices 


Pacific Partner. By George H. Johnston. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts book by a well-known Australian war correspondent gives a 
lively and well-informed account of the activity of the “ Pacific 
Partner” of the Allies in the war against the Axis. It tells of the 
remarkable war effort made from the very beginning by Australia— 
which, when the war broke out, had the largest fleet of any of the 
British Dominions—and of the almost Churchillian advent of that 
great Labour Prime Minister, John Curtin, whose Government came 
into power on October 7th, 1941. The account of Curtin’s influence, 
and of the deeds of the Australian soldiers in North Africa, Greece, 
New Guinea and elsewhere, is admirably done, with adequate 
detailed description, and tells a story which should be familiar 
everywhere in Great Britain and the Dominions. Much of Aus- 
tralia’s war effort and the heroic deeds of her soldiers, sailors and 
airmen is well known, but many readers will be quite unfamiliar 
with the facts of the American impact on Australia, which roughly 
coincided with their similar pre-D-day inrush into Britain. Mr. 
Johnsion tells of this strange experience with good sense. It is 
clear that the impact was not only friendly, but productive of 
fruitful experience for both sides. The chief criticism to be made is 





that his book is too obviously directed towards the American public, 
and is therefore totally devoid of any criticism, and flattering to 
a degree that will be nauseating to both patriotic Americans and 
Australians, who would prefer a more honest and critical approach. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 332 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
an solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
July 31st. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 25d. stamp. 
ate Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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Do you sometimes feel an itch to “blue” those shillings left over 
5 ss from your Housekeeping Account? Listen to your wiser self, first ! 
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Contrary to the common idea, there are large numbers of adult 
Americans and Australians who can take criticism, and who would 
prefer that their countries were treated on a level with Russia and 
other European countries—not for ever written down to, as 
wonderful juveailes who will burst into tears or into fits of temper 
the moment they are not petted and fussed over. 
Holbein’s Drawings at Windsor Castle. Edited by K. T. 
(Phaidon Press. 25s.) 
ruts valuable catalogue of the Windsor Holbein drawings is re- 
inforced in usefulness and interest by the learned introduction of 
Mr. Parker, the editor, who relates in considerable detail the history 
of the collection from Ho‘bein’s death in 1543 to the date of its 
re-discovery in a bureau at Kensington Palace by Queen Caroline 
in 1727. Incidettally, those purists who carry their punctiliousness 
about spelling even to the point of pedantry, will be shccked at the 
lack of uniformity in spelling a hundred years ago. An inventory of 
the reign of George II—presumably by a “learned clerk ”"—in the 
British Museum lists the collection as: “ Books of drawings and 
Prints in the Buroe in His Majesty’s Great Closset at Kensington.” 
In those days the tyranny of the eye had not so prevailed over the 
ear as to make men so slavish to the printed word as to be deaf to 
the sound of words and unable to bear any variations in spe‘ling. 
‘he plates are finely reproduced in black and white, and the book, 
with its exhaustive Table of References, is one that is both indis- 
pensable to students and librarians and a source of admiration and 
delight to artists and amateurs. 
A Steel man in India. By John L. Keenan. 
Bromfield) (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
THIs is a rollicking story of the cosmopolitan crowd of engineers 
who went out to run the famous Tata Iron and Steel Works at 
Jamshedpur. It was an uphill battle, and forty years previous!y a 
British capitalist had sworn that he would eat every pound of steel 
rails produced in India. But Jamshedjce Tata was a man with a 
vision. The first World War gave him his chance, and today Tata’s 
have the largest and most up-to-date steel plant in the British Empire. 
Without it, the defeat of Japan would have been a'most impossible. 
Jack Keenan, like his companions, worked hard, played hard and 
drank hard, and between horse-racing, elephant fights and tiger 
shoots he managed to see a good deal of both Indians and Europeans 
and to form a shrewd estimate of their characters. It would, of 
course, be. unfair to take too seriously the yarns that he ard Gin Bill 
and their cronies swopped when they foregathered at the Blood Tub, 
as the local pub was appropriately named. The Maharaja of Bikanir 
can hardly have offered to raise a million’ soldiers for the war, as 
that is more than the total population of the State. It is, to say the 
least of it, unlikely that the Nizam of Hyderabad threatened to behead 
his chauffeur, or that King George V was turned away from the 
Bombay Yacht Club because he brought a Maharaja a!onz with him. 
Best of ali is the tale of Shining Way, the famous racehorse, who 
found his way into the.compound of the Little Sisters of the Poor 
at Calcutta, and was hailed by the good nuns as an answer to their 
prayers and harnessed to the convent buggy!’ Readers who want 
a vivid and amusing picture of India from an unusual angle should 
turn to Jack Keenan’s cwn pages. 


HOUSING AND THE 
STATE, 1919-1944 


MARIAN BOWLEY, Ph.D. 


Parker 


Intreduction by Louis 





Dr. Bowley describes how, and why, since 1919 the develop- 
ment of State intervention and the rapid expansion of building 
societies have revolutionised housing, the consequences of 
such changes and their bearing on present housing problems. 
This is not just another book for experts but for the ordinary 
man and woman anxious to understand and to influence our 
members of Parliament, civil 
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FINANCE AND itNVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


20, 


AT long last the Company Law Amendment Committee has hatched 
out its report, and a very werkmanlike document it is. Nobody 
would try to argue that reforming the company law is a simple 
task, and on the whole the Committee has done its job well.. The 
report recognises that the majority of companies, public and private, 
are henestly and conscienticusly managed ; that you cannot have a 
water-tight system of law and the necessary flexibility ; and that 
shareholders have duties which they must perform for themselves 
if they are to get the sort of company finance and management they 
desire. Having made those general but very important observations 
the Committee has proposed a long series of reforms to check known 
abuses. 
VALUE OF DISCLOSURE 

From the investment standpoint the mest important sections are 
those relating to prospectuses, shareholders’ control and company 
acceunts. In tackling all these problems, many of which are very 
thorny, the Cohen Committee applies the view that light and still 
more light is the best of all antiseptics. “ We consider that the 
fullest practicable disclosure of information concerning the activities 
of companies will lessen opportunities for abuse and accord with 
a wakening social consciousness.” In the prospectus field, as in 
company accounting methods, substantial progress has been achieved 
in recent years through the efforts of the London Stock Exchange 
Committee and the recommendations of the leading accountancy 
bedies. There can be. no doubt, however, that the force of law is 
required to compel the recalcitrants to toe the Ine and to ‘cover 
ground outside the sphere of Stock Exchange influence. Progressive 
opinion in the City will welcome the recommendations for tightening 
up responsibility for prospectus statements and the proposal that an 
interval of at least two business days should elapse between the 
publication of a prospectus and the opening of the subscription lists. 
Nor is there likely to be much complaint about the recommendation 
aimed at curbing the activities of the “ stag” speculator who applies 
for a new issue merely in the hope of snatching a auick profit. The 
“stag” has his uses in helping to make an issue go but he is so 
often a nuisance to issuing houses and banks that his disappearance 
would be a net gain. 


HOLDING COMPANIES’ ACCOUNTS 

On the vexed questions of company accounting methods the Com- 
mittee has rightly made some of its most far-reaching recommenda- 
tions. With a few justifiable exceptions, notably banks and insurance 
companies, the concealment of reserves will, if this report is adopted, 
become illegal, and balance-sheets will, in fact, have to give a true 
and correct view of the company’s position. Holding companies will 
have to present consolidated balance-sheets and profit and loss 
accounts and except where technical factors preclude complete 
consolidation the figures given would at last enable investors to 
measure the earning power of the business which is the main basis 
of share values. On one point—a relatively small one—but which 
involves an important principle—the report takes a disappo!ntingly 
negative view. After careful consideration the Committee has decided 
that it is not practicable to protect preference shareholders from the 
risk of repayment at par in a voluntary liquidation. While I agree 
that the instances of abuse of the existing position have been few, 
I shculd like to have seen this danger to the preference investor 
removed by appropriate leg-slation. 
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(Incorporated by Keoyal Charter. 1835.) 
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- ; Westcliff for a holiday. 
Prefabricated or permanent, bunga- you help hine ho ete 
| - . can help us to carry sunshine into many homes. gift o 
\ TEMCO a aoe rite @ money, clothing—shoes will help. Please do all you can! 
- they both need ee The Rev. A. HUMPHREY RICHARDSON, 
as we can get into our stride e 
Reserve, = F = 
500,008 Syncs WET «LL OLKS 
= mes & produc of TELEPHONE MFG. CO., LTD ST. GEORGE’S HALL - OLD KENT ROAD : S.E.1I. 
| Marketed by ¥. M. C. HARWELL (SALES) LTD., 233 Shoftesbury Avenve, Londen, W.C.2 EL REL | a I NE 
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72 
PERSONAL 
GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, sui costumes, 
A iurned EQUAL TO NEW trom 70)-. Lis « FREB.— 
Wacker’s ScreNTiFIC TURNING AND TaiLorino Worxs 
L.rp., Dept. 76, 46, Iltord Lane, Ilford, London, 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
Fur Crusade leaflets. which also tell how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 
mn our own and Jewish slaughter methods.—Mayjor C. 
VAN DEN Byt, Wappenham. Towcester. 
»>ERMALINI 
» Che Bread we al! enioy 
Ask vour Baker ’ 
POOKPLATES designed and printed to your special 
requirements Stamp brings full particulars.— 
LARKE, Lane Head, Windermere 
HEAL ’S in the London area who 


‘USTOMERS OF 
( wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, are requested 
Tottenham Court 


write to Heat & SON Lrp.. 196 
Road W.1 

RESSMAKING SERVICE,.—Leodian Ltd. announce 
| ) 1 dressmaking service for customers own materials. 
( rg including trimmings) from 50 - Delivery, 
3-4 weeks —s rite for style book (price 3d.) and particulars, 
Leoot \N L.tp SP.23 Union House, Bridge Street 
Leeds 2 

27745), aged 62, will not be able 


ANCER SUFFERER : ‘ 
( to wor rain; very delicate wife. Net income 13/- 
Needs help with nourishment and care at home. 





Je wellery gr —_ illy received.—NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
CANCER REL 2 * S,”’ Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 

‘ oop H Bi TS SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED 
( i Will you continue your weekly collections and_ give 


Write or ring AppgAL Secrerary, Guy’s 


Hop. 3334 
the AL- 


hem .o Guys? 


Hospital, S.E.1 : 
undertake 


EAL & SON are now able to 
| TERATION AND ADAPTATION of customers’ 
CURTAINS AND CARPETS Heat & SON, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
AKES.—Charming, magnif. view. Mod. convens.— 
# Croft Hotel, Clappersgate. Tel.: Ambleside 334. 
I'TERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 


4 copy 3d. 1,000 words. —Muss N. McFARLANe (C. 
[he Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, 
Y ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 
Nl redirected, 5s. p.a.—Wrte BM-MONO, 23, W.C.1, 
ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. Crark HAL 
Vr tp., Wine Office Court, E.C.4, 


| jae RS OF WAR REHABILITATION 
Leica Contax Kine-exactor camera andor 13.5 cms. 
cal length lens, urgen needed research treatment 
P.O.W. neurosis centre. Southern Hospital, Dartford, 
Kent. Will someone altruistic scientific motives lend one 
jay per fortnight —Dr. MaxweLt JONES, above address. 
—Everv sufferer from Cancer entering the 
I. C. | g Royal Cancer Hospital becomes the 
idy of an expert staff of scientists, doctors and 
sear = workers In this way the menace of Cancer is 
being checked and the obscurity of its origin is gradually 
cleared away. Please send a gift to ROYAL CANCER 
HOSP ITAL, Fulham Road, London, S.W.3 


rAMPS.—Postcard brings selection of British Colonials 
Ss on approval—BCM SARNIA, LONDON, W.C.1. 
for boys at preparatory 


mw, | MMER HOLIDAY HOME 
‘ school near sea. Bathing pool, games, etc. Adequate 
upervision. Coaching. Write :—Rackert, Si. Chad's, 
*restatyn, North Wales. 
‘} HE NOISE ABATEMENT LEAGUE.—President : 

Lord Horder, G.C.V.O. For particulars write 
Secretary, 105, Gower Street, W.C.1. 
T Jive LONG Tobacco, wis. men say— 

\ hetter «mo’e and es to pay. 


*O LET.—Bungalow, lovely country outskirts Seven- 

oaks. 3) gns. Aug. 7th for month. Two bedrooms. 
Box 261 

‘| WO officers wives require furnished flat, ground or 

Ist floor, or part house temp. from Sept. Access 

Ww. L snten Could exchange 3rd-floor flat Holland Park. 

Box 2 

\\ ANTED TO PURCHASE, with vacant pesseasion, 

picturesque freehold detached Cottage, or smal 

Large garden, good water su; y 


Farmhouse, in Wales. 
Merioneth, Car 


sound structural repair essential. 
Mont, preferred.—Box No. 257 
\ "OULD anyone care to exchange for two months or 
longer small furnished country cottage |with sanita- 
tion for two-roomed, kitchen, bathroom, -—-? eau 
tastefully-furnished flat in Bloomsbury ? cfs. 
and given.—Box 265. 
*ATCHES bel nae gg Old, Disused, Out of 
\ Order rices paid. Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by amet oP RA AY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4. 
‘RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send tor booklet.— 
\ Recent Instrrute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 
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SPECTATOR, JULY 20, 
A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH Com SE 
debe — personal. Inclusive fee £6 6s. ae 


and particulars apply Box No. 228 
Parran: experienced) invited to give tuition in 
this technique to qualified psychologist (man).— 


PROBLEM Boys, or needing individual care. Offices 
with life-long experience can accept additional cases ; 


ages 12-16. Healthy rural life’ Write, in confidence, 


Principat, Wallficld House, Findern, Derby; or ‘phone 
Derby 53790. : 
YNIVERSITY COLLEGE OXFORD 


The College will shortly proceed to the election of a 
Stowell Civil Law Fellow qualified to teach for the examina- 
tions conducted under the supervision of the Board of the 
Faculty of Law. Candidates must be under 35 years of age 
on October Ist, 1945. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Master. Applications must reach the Master 
not later than August 3lst, 1945. 





APPOINTMENTS 
Women advertised below 
of Engagement 


Vacanctes for 
whom the Control 


None of the 
reiates to @ woman to 
Order, 1943, applies. 

A eee Tr EDITOR tor “THE COUNTRY- 

MAN.” The right man or woman for the job will 
acquaintance with the review the particular 
qualities, outlook journalistic experience and skill required 
Address (marked “ Confidential’’): J. W. Roserrson 
Scott, Idbury, Kingham, Oxford 

PACHELOR Master required in September to teach 

> general form subiects in Boys’ Preparatory School 
Resident salary based on Burnham Scale.—Apply W. F 


realise from 


HoyYLAND, The Downs School, Colwall, Malvern. 
».B.C. invites applications trom men and women ot 
> British nationality for the post of FEATURE 


SCRIPTWRITER PRODUCER in Features Department 
The post requires a keen interest in the special problems of 
radio-writing and production. Experience of journalistic, 
dramatic or poetic writing would be valuable. A keen 
interest in current events and a knowledge of contemporary 
people and affairs is essential. Special knowledge of 
Literature, Science, Industry, Industrial Affairs or History 
would be valuable assets. Appointment will be to the 
unestablished staff and entry to the permanent staff must 
be subiect to consideration during the course of the post- 
war resettlement of existing staff. Salary, not more than 
£600 per annum on appointment, rising to £800, plus 
£44 4s. per annum cost-of-living bonus and family allow- 
ances. Applications with details of age and experience, 
should be sent to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, and must be received not later than 
seven days after the appearance of this advertisement 
Envelopes must be marked “ Features Producer.’ 
,OUNTY BOROUGH OF BIRMINGHAM 


APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF 
OFFICER 


EDUCATION 


The Birmingham Education Committee invite applica- 
tions for appointment as CHIEF EDUCATION OFFICER 
The commencing salary attached to the post will be not 
less than £2,000 a year, and subject to satisfactory service, 
the salary will rise to a maximum of £3,000 a year within 
twelve years. The appointment will be subject to the 
passing of a medical examination and to the provisions of 
the appropriate Superannuation Act. Further particulars 
of the appointment and of the conditions attached thereto 
together with a form of application, may be obtained on 
application to the undersigned. A stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope should be enclosed. Applications for the 
appointment must be received at the address stated below 
not later than the Ist September, 1945. Canvassing will 


disqualify. 
P. D. INNES, 
Chief Education Officer. 
Education Office, 
Margaret Street, Birmingham, 3. 
tae? CLERK required in Surveyors’ and Estate 
Agent’s Office. Must be intelligent and experienced. 
Only careful .. 4 need apply. Filing, registering, 


Portsmouth Road, 
. Emberbrook 3400. 
YDITORIAL Assistant for publishing, interested in 
4 international work. } qualifications, experience 
and salary required, to Box 26 
| ERDSMAN, with ~ + of first-grade pedigree 
cattle, T.T. milk zy wanted - onal 
high-yielding arable dairy in Hampshire. Flat with 
modern conveniences available. Apply, giving all par- 
ticulars including salary to Box 259 
\ ETROPOLITAN POLICE. oan 
vited for the post of CHIEF INSPECTOR, 
WOMEN POLICE. education. xperience 
administrative, social or public work. Age 30-45. Single 
or widow. Minimum height, 5 ft. 4 ins. Sound health and 
good sight. Pay starts £450, plus rent aera and 
niform. Applications from women still on War Service 
- .« considered. Application forms or further informa- 
can be obtained from SUPERINTENDENT, Women 





i945 


Qanvices of excellent Nannie (sempstress, no babies). 
N offered in exchange for comfortable holiday surcoua. 
ae for both. August. Write Box 262. 
WO ASSISTANT MISTRESSES to teach HISTORY 
and FRENCH wanted in September at Géicls’ 
Public School in country. Some senior work im cach 
subject. Burnham Scale. Applications should be sent te 
Box No. 264 
mpRIN TITY COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 
The office of WARDEN will fall vacant in May, 1945, 
The College, consisting of 100 resident men, 60 resident 
women and 130 non-resident students, is affiliated to the 
University of Melbourne. The resident women are accom- 
modated in the Janet Clarke Hall under a woman Principal 
Applicants must be graduates of the University of Mel- 
bourne or of some other British University, and must have 
experience of undergraduate life in a residential College. 
They must be communicant members of the Church of 
England. They should be not less than 30 years of age. 
Full information may be obtained from the Honorary 
SECRETARY, Trinity College Council, Melbourne, N.3, or 
from the HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR AUSTRALIA, Australia 
House, or, in the case of Australian Service Candidates, 
from the Adjutant-General of the Australian Military 


Forces. Applications must reach the HONORARY SEcRE- 
TARY, Trimty College Council, on or before November 
30th, 1945 


[ * NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 

The Council invites applications for the post of ASSIST- 
ANT LECTURER in the Department of Economics 
Salary, £350 per annum. The appointment will date un 
October Ist, 1945.—Further particulars may be obtained 
from the REGISTRAR, University College, Singleton Park, 
Swansea, by whom applications must be received on or 


before August llth, 1945. 
"NIVERSITY BIRMINGHAM 
LECTURER IN 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY 

Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER (Grade III) in Economic and Social History, 
at a salary of £350 per annum. Duties to commence 
October ist, 1945 

The post is open equally to men and women applicants 

Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, to whom three copies of applications, together with 
copies of not more than three testimonials, and the names 





OF 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT 


of two referees, should be sent not later than August, 15th, 

1945 

The University, Cc. G. BURTON 
Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3 Secretary. 

July, 1945. 


 Vihptdattatele!- OF EDINBURGH 

Applications are invited from Women University Gradu- 
ates tor the post of WARDEN OF MUIR HALL—a 
residence with accommodation for about 30 women medical 
students. The salary offered is £250 with residence in the 
Hall. The Warden may join the Federated Superannuation 
Scheme for Universities [he successful applicant should 
take up residence by October Ist, but a later date might be 
considered.—Applications, with testimonials and references 
10 copies) should be sent on or before August 4th to the 
undersigned. 


W. A. FLEMING, 
Secretary to the University. 
TNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


CHAIR OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
Applications are invited for the Chair of Moral Philosophy. 
The stipend is £1,500 per annum. Further particulars will 
be supplied by the undersigned, with whom applications 
should be lodged before — i5th, 1945 
OBT. T. HUTCHE SON, 
“an of University Court. 
July, 1945. 





EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
RTISTS OF FAME AND OF PROMISE.—Exhibi- 


d tion of Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture.— 
LeIcESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1, 
RCADE GALLERY.—“ PETER GRIMES.” De- 


signs and Decor. by Kenneth Green for the Sadlers 
Wells production. July 12-Aug. 4. Royal Arcade. 28, Old 
Bond Street 
( YONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS.—Oil and _ water- 
, colour pictures by of to-day.—HEAL’s, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, 
IL PAINTINGS of a. ‘Barly Engiish schools, now 
on view at Hea’s, 196, Tott ottenham Court Road, W.1. 
ETER JONES GALLERY.—July 18th-August 31st. 
Flowers in Paintings and Drawings by contem 
artists. Sculpture by Peter Lambda. First Floor, Sloans 
Square, S.W.1. y 9-5.30. Saturday until 1 o'clock, 
Se CHINA SOCIETY presents A BRAINS TRUST 
at Royal Empire Society, Northumberland Avenue, 
W.C.1, on Monday, July 23rd, 1945. Tea 5.30 p.m. 
Brains Trust, 6.30-8.30 F: -m. Tickets 2/6 (including tea), 
in aid of —-— Tr — Aid to China.—Apply 57, New 





then 
; ty N: Yoluce, New Scotland Yard, London, S.W.1. Completed Bond Street, W.1, Bentinck Street, W.1. 
EDUCATIONAL forms must be returned by August 13th. YHE TEREVRE GALLERY, 131/134 New Bond 
OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition EDBERGH SCHOOL.—Wanted for September, Str W.l NEW PAINTINGS by JOHN 
| for Lond. Matric., Sept. Ent., B.A., B.S: ., B.Sc. Ss Biologist, with any other form of Science or Mathe- AR MST RONG ; also PAINTINGS by SINE MAC- 
B.Com., LL.B., D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, matics. Temporary post for probably two years. Salary, KINNON. Daily. 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1. 
instalments. —Prospectus from C. D. Parker. M.A., LL.D., according to experience.—Apply HEADMASTER. \\ HAT IS THEOSOPHY _ Discussion Meetings, 
Dept. B93. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD Est. 1894). *UPERIOR help for family of three ; living part-time 2 Fridays, 7.30. THeosopHicaL YoutH CSsNTRE, 
NSTITUTO ESPANOL.—Special Summer Course in Ss in Hampstead and part-time on own dairy farm in 50, Gloucester Place, W.1 
Spanish from August 8th to 21st, for graduates, under- Hampshire Ideal for one appreciating combination of ,”7OUR HOUSE.—An exhibition of modern building 
graduates and members. Apply to the Ss rerary, 538, country with life in healthiest part of London. Apply, methods applied to houses to suit individual needs.— 
Princes Gate. S.W.7. Ken. 3139 giving full particulars including salary, to Box 258 i Heat's, 196, Tottenham Court Road, 
kn ed as second-class m aatter at the New York, N.\ Post Office, D 23, 1896 Prete n ua Britain by St. Cursenrs Peess, Lro., 
, gal S K way, Wut and fby Tue S ‘ Lro., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St.. London, W.C.1 Friday, July 20, 1945, 
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